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one of the most 
unusual recordings ever made 


AWARDED THE COVETED 
GRAND PRIX DU DISQUE FOR 1957 


In this country, too, Harlem Congregation has been acclaimed by all critics as 
the finest example of true Negro church music ever to be put on record. It is 
a recording which has caught that happy and spontaneous atmosphere so often 
missing...a recording of vital importance to everyone interested in Negro 


music and in particular to the jazz collector. 
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JIMMY RUSHING 
Tells His Story 


DOUGLAS HAGUE 


“TI was born in the Oklahoma Indian 
Territory and music was always with me. 
When I was a young boy my father 
wanted me to study the violin, but | 
had an uncle who played piano in a 
sporting house. Each morning when he 
came home he would bring in his hat 
full of money, which he collected in 
tips for entertaining the patrons. He 
would say to me—Dig your hands into 
that, boy!’—and I would grab as much 
as my little fist could hold and take it 
all to school with me next day. My 
father was afraid if I took up the piano 
| would end up in a sporting house. But 
you know, the violin wasn’t for me. 
Nearly every day my uncle would sit 
down at our piano and play those 
wonderful blues. Yes, sir, those blues 
got into my heart. And that’s what 
started me off. 

When I got older I decided to go out 
to California where I worked in many 
after hours spots. One of the places | 
worked was the ‘Jump Steady’ Club. 
Boy, was this a rough place. You had 
to check your weapons at_the door be- 
fore you could get in. They used to 
barbeque a whole hog and slice it up 
and pass it out free; the only thing you 
paid for was the beer. Every Friday 
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night was hog and beer night. They 
also had a terrific entertainer there 
named Jesse Derricks; she was one of 
the greatest. About this time Jelly Roll 
Morton was in downtown Los Angeles 
and when he’d come up to the ‘Jump 
Steady’ they locked up the house and 
things really were swinging. Every 
time Jelly Roll came up we split the 
take half and half, which was alright 
by me ‘cause Jelly really brought in the 
money. 

After knocking around California | 
went back to Oklahoma City and worked 
in my Dad’s ‘hamburger spot; and by 
the way, I'm still a darn good cook, In 
1925 the Billy King group toured Texas 
with a show. Some. of the boys from 
this show formed a band called the 
Blue Devils and I joined them and 
toured the South and Southwest in 1927 
and 1928. Later on another show under 
Gonzel White came through with a 
pianist named Bill Basie and he also 
joined the Blue Devils and we made our 
first records “Blue Devil Blues” and 
“Squabblin’”. In November of 1929 
Bennie Moten became leader of the band 
and I stayed with Moten until his death 
in 1934. Buster Moten kept the band 
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going for about a year after, then it 
broke up. 

Basie formed a_ six-piece band and 
we went up to Chicago through 1935/36. 
We played the Reno Night Club and 
also broadcast over radio station WHB. 
Il remember John Hammond used to come 
over to hear the band. Chicago was a 
wild town then and it still remains one 
of the favorite spots of mine. Boys like 
Tiny Parham and Jimmy Noone were 
around, and nobody could ever play 
“Sweet Lorraine” like Jimmy. Earl 
Hines was around playing that great 
piano, in fact, he was at the Golden 
Lily until it burned down. Reginald 
Forsythe was arranging for Earl, and as 
I recall, Tiny Parham did an arrangement 
of the ‘William Tell’ overture for Hines 
but they couldn’t get anyone to play 
some of the real difficult parts, so they 
went to some music school for a classic 
man. Boy! They did have a rough time 
with that one! 

Count then formed a big band and 
we moved into the Grand Terrace. Then 
we went to New York in 1937 into the 
Roseland Ballroom. They used to have 
two bands. and the other band was 
Woody Herman’s. After a month 
at Roseland we travelled to Pitts- 
burgh and played a hotel date for 








six weeks, then to one-night stands throughout the country. Billie Holiday was als 
with us at this time. We came back again to New York in °39 for an engagement 
at Cafe Society. This club had mixed type crowds that were not strictly jazz. Haze 
Scott was the other act on the bill with us and she was very popular after having 
made a big hit at the Famous Door Club. This lasted for a while and then we wer: 
back on the road again for more one-night stands; we sure moved around. Oh yes 
{ also recorded with the Bob Crosby band this year. 

In 1940 we travelled out to Chicago for a four week session at the Panther Roon 
in the Hotel Sherman. Man, they sure have terrific steaks in that town—the best 
anywhere! I found myself out on the West Coast again in the winter of 1941 where 
we played the Golden Gate Theatre in San Francisco and I sang the hit of the day, 
“Mr. Five By Five” that Ella Mae Morse made popular. Jo Jones took a ten-minute 
drum solo under blue lights that tore the house down. The following year we wer 
booked to go into the Trocadero in Hollywood following Charlie Barnet’s band, | 
think that was in July, anyway, we stopped in Oakland for a dance hall date when 
we got the news, that the Trocadero had burnt to the ground. I recall Barnet lost 
all those terrific Duke-type manuscripts and the boys lost many of their instruments 
So instead of the club date we played a series of theatre bookings in Los Angeles. 

In 1943 we made some V-Discs out in Hollywood, and then we moved on to 
Texas. Ill never forget that as long as I live—No Sir, as long as I live! When 
we were going into Texas I got a long shot tip on a horse called Omaha Texas, but 
I didn’t play it, and boy, did that horse win a barrel of money. I could have retired 
right there and then, everytime I think of it I get sore as hell at myself. The next 
two years, 1944/45, we went back and forth between New York and Hollywood. In 
New York we did a V-Disc session of “Gee, Baby Ain’t | Good To You” which 
is a particular favorite of mine. then we traveled back to the West Coast to do a 
movie film called ‘Funzapoppin’ with comedians Olsen and Johnson and it was real 
kicks out at the studio. 

When we came back to, New York we Opened at the Hotel Lincoln on 44th Street 
and Eighth Avenue wih Thelma Carpenter as the other vocalist. I did two more 
V-Discs, “Jimmy’s Blues” and “Take Me Back Baby”. When we rode back to Los 
Angeles) to do two weeks at the Plantation Club, I recorded “Bue Skies” out there. 
When we came back East again Joe Newman joined the band and we recorded 
“Patience and.Fortitude” in New York. The next year, in "46, we opened at a new 
spot in Seventh Avenue called the Aquarium and while we were there recorded 
“Mutton Legs”. After we left they had the Sam Donohue band, and not long afte! 
this club closed up. 

In January of “47 we discovered Ann Moore in Milwaukee singing at the Club 
Moonglow, and Basie asked her to join the band. I remember we did a thing called 
“Brand New Wagon” which we thought would be a good commercial hit, but the 
Andrew Sisters had just made a record called “Your Red Wagon” and that killed it 
for us. We also played the Avadon Ballroom that year, out in Los Angeles for 
about, oh, I'd say three weeks to a month, and while we were out there Johnny Otis 
asked me if I would cut some sides with a group he had for the Excelsior label. 1 
asked the Count and he said it was alright with him so I went over to the studio. 
Well, I really expected it to be a still date, but what a band! For a studio group 
they really swung—kinda’ like Basie. They had Bill Doggett, Paul Quinichette. 
Teddy Buckner, and guys like that in the band. It turned out to be a ball and we 
did ““My Baby’s Business” and “Jimmy’s Round The Clock Blues”. 

In 1948 we played the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, the Apollo Theatre in New 
York, Club Paradise in Atlantic City, then in New York again we did two weeks at 
the Royal Roos*. three weeks at the Strand Theatre, and really broke it up at the 
Roxy Theatre where we stayed for a month. In 1949 we played the Plantation 
Club again in Hollywod, the Blue Note in Chicago, and a series of one-night stands 
in the South. Just before Christmas we played three nights at the New Orleans 
Club in New Orleans. 

Then on Christmas Eve we went to Alabama for a breakfast dance that started 
at 1 o'clock in the morning on Christmas day. I'll never forget that. I arrived 
there with a pocketful of money, and man, was I hungry. I went all over town and 
couldn't find a place open to get a bite to eat. Ill never forget that Christmas morning: 
there I was singing | a.m. in the morning, my pocke~ full of money, hungry as a bear 
and all those people at the dance eatin’ all that chicken and turkey. That’s one Christ- 
mas I'll never forget! 

Early in January of 50 we were coming into New York on our chartered bus and 
the Count looking very glum said he had to break up the band because of expenses 
and because of a series of bad breaks down South when our bookings got loused up 
and we lost a great deal of money. So I decided that I'll give myself a vacation with 
this break-up and stay with my brother-in-law down in Durham, North Carolina. My 
wife and I figured we would go into business with her brother. Well, the first night 
we were there everyone went to bed about 8 o'clock. I figured I came down for a 
rest so this was okey. Anyway, the second night was the same thing. only I couldn't 
sleep. So I got up, dressed and went out. All the stores were closed, but I finally 
found a bar in a hotel and went in. The bartender was cleaning up. I said to him, 
“Man, you’re not closing up so early are you?” (it was only about midnight). He 
said, “Sure. there ain’t nothing else to do”. Well we talked for a while and he told 
me about a place on the edge of the town where you could get a drink and gamble. 


(a) Jimmy with Pete Johnson at the piano. (b) Rushing takes a piano solo. (c) At a 
recording session with Dicky Wells on trombone. (d) Jimmy and the musicians listen to a playback 
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] walked down there and went in—man, 
what a tough place that was! I started 
to talk to some guys and the boss man 
said to me, “You can’t stay here unless 
you buy a drink or go in the back and 
gamble.” So I says, “Give a pint to my 
friend here’. So I talked awhile and 
long about 2.30 a.m. there started one of 
the = fights I ever saw. What a 
sf 7 went straight on home, woke up my 

wife, and said, “Start pack: n’, this 
nightism is comin’ outa’ me’ ‘—she says, 

“Your not for real are you ?”, and start- 
ed to go back to sleep. I "started in 
packing till she turned around and said 
what about the business deal with her 
brother and_ started cryin——I says I 
could not stay in a place where everyone 
went to bed at 8 o'clock, I needed the 
night life, but I didn’t intend to get 
killed for it. I said if I started in 
business there, the first time a band 
would show up I would be on my way. 
My wife woke up her brother and his 
wife and told them the news; she was 
still cryin’, but. I kept right on packing. 
Well, that’s it ‘cause the next day I was 
back in New York and called on my 
agents telling them I was available for 
immediate booking. 

For the next few days I spent most of 
my time with some of the boys from 
Basie’s band who also had a lot of time 
on their hands. We went all over New 
York City and visited all the jazz spots 
and I felt very much at ease again. I 
went to the Gale and Shaw Agencies to 
see what I could come up with. One 
was an opening at Birdland and the 
other was a series of one-nighters, I 
then went with Basie’s small group for 
a Pennsylvania tour, and then, in 1950, 
organized a small group of my own for 
the Savoy Ballroom. 1 had a front line 
of trumpet, trombone and two tenors, 
and no matter what we did, something 
always sounded wrong. One day Bill 
Doggett said that with the two tenors I 
had a B-flat band, so I had one of the 
boys switch to alto, then everything 
sounded fine. I had this group through 
1950-52 and at various times guys like 
Walter Page, Ruby Powell, Dick Wells, 
Lucky Thompson, Emmett Berry, and 
Al Williams among others played with 
me. For a while I tried Rock ’n Roll 
but couldn't stand it. I also cut some 
sides for King records up in 1952. The 
last few months of my band, well it had 
a lot of lesser musicians in the group, 
and a couple of them with their antics 
with dope damn near dzove me crazy, 
so one night I called them all in and 
told them I had had it, and decided to 
become a single. 

Some of the places I have played 
since then have been the Babv Grand in 
Harlem, Apollo Bar in the Bronx, 
The Train (South Amboy, N.J.), The 
Major’s (Red Bank. N.J.), Freddie’s 
Lounge and the 570 Club (Newark. N.J.), 
The Bee Hive and Crown Propellor in 
Chicago, Orchid Room in Kansas City, 
Chatter Box in Cleveland, 12th Street 
Club out in Oakland, Califiornia, Child’s 
Paramount (promoted by Bob Maltz) 
and the Stuyvesant Casino in New York. 

In 1955 I was at the Newport Festival 
with Basie, and last vear avneared at the 
New Rochelle High School Jazz Festival 
and the Stratford Festival at Ontario 


with Wilbur De Paris. I did a couple 
of radio shows with Al ‘“Jazzbo” Collins 
and Art Ford, was on TV with Steve 
Allen about four times, and also on the 
Omnibus TV show. 

More recent recordings I have done 
with Columbia and Vanguard, and they 
have been real swinging sessions. This 
year’s appearance at the Newport 
Festival was a big pleasure. You really 
can sing out when you feel the band 
moving right behind you—and I had 
Basie! I never heard the band in better 
form, and that brass section was really 
kicking. John Hammond acted as Emcee 
for us and I did ‘Send For Me!, ‘Boogie 
Woogie’, and ‘Evenin’ with Pres sitting 
in, and he was in rare form. What 
with all the confusion up there, Joe 
(Williams) and I never did get to sing 


together, although he and _ Sarah 
Vaughan sang together and sounded 
fine. Also heard a real swinging guitar- 
ist up there named Jim Hall. It was 
really a great night, as any night with 
Basie is. 

Right now I'm all set for the England 
date and looking forward to some real 
jazz with Humph and his boys. First 
I have to get my mother to send me a 
notarized statement as to when and 
where I was born, that’s for my passport 
as I never did have a birth certificate. 
They were pretty slow out in Oklahoma 
in those days, you know it was still 
Indian Territory, it wasn’t a state then. 
Oh yeah!—and for those fans who are 
always curious to know just when a man 
was born, you can tell ‘em for me, I 
was born in Oklahoma in the year 1903.” 
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VIC ASH 


The Vic Ash Quartet’ 
7 E.P NJE 1032 


KENNV BAKER 

Kenny Baker Presents The Half Dozen” Gaye : 
12° L.P NJL 10 Se 
CHRIS BARBER S JAZZ BAND 


‘Chris Barber In Concert” 
12° L.P. NJL6 


BIG BILL BROONZY 


Southbound Train/It Feels So Good 
78 r.p.m. NJ 2016 


TERRY LIGHTFOOT § JAZZMEN 


My Bucket s Got A Hole In It/Good Time Swing 
781r.p.m. NJ 2018 


OTTILIE PATTERSON 


That Patterson Girl, Vol. IT 
7’ E.P. NJE 1023 


KEN RATTENBURY 


with His Trumpet and His Band 
7’ E.P. NJE 1029 


DON RENDELL 


‘The Don Rendell Jazz Six” 
12° L.P. NJL7 


ANNIE ROSS 


“Nocturne for Vocalist” 3 
7’ E.P. NJE 1035 
DEREK SMITH TRIO 
“Piano Moods—Vol. VIII” ES 
7’ E.P. NJE 1036 
ALEX WELSH AND HIS BAND 


“Dixieland to Duke". oe S ee 
10° L.P. NJT 507 Suet Be ae oe 


THE JIMMY SKIDMORE and BERTIE KING JAZZ GROUPSR 


“Mainstream at Nixa Vol. II” 
10° L.P NJT 506 
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Author's note: I asked Jimmy which De 1820, BrE 02619, BvE LA8589, 
he considered to be his best recordings “V" D534 
and the following is his complete and with Count Basie and his Orches‘ra 
detailed list: —New York—February 16, 1938. 
JIMMY'S LUCKY ELEVEN Ed Lewis, Bobby Hicks, Buck _Clay- 

C3681 “Goin’ To Chicago Blues” ton, tp; Eddie Durham, George | 

O 
~ 


K 6244 Hunt, Dan Minor, tb; Earl Warren, 


with Count Basie and his Orchestra Lester Young, Herschel Evans, Jack 
Chicago—January 23, 1941. Washington, sax; Count Basie, p; 


Ed Lewis. Harry Edison, Buck Freddy Green, g; Walter Page, b: Jo 
Clayton, Al Killian, tp; Vic Jones, dms; Jimmy Rushing, vocal. 
Dickenson, Dan Minor, Dickie 5. 62511 “Good Morning Blues” 
Wells, tb; Jack Washington, alto & De1446, 18125, BrE 02496 
cl; Earl Warren, as: Tab Smith, as; with Count Basie and his Orchestra 
Paul Bascombe, ts; Buddy Tate, ts & —New York—August 9, 1937. 
cl; Count Basie . p; Jo Jones, dms; same as previous except that Bobby 
Walter Page, bass; Freddy Green, Moore, tp instead of Bobby Hicks. 
gtr; J. Rushing, vocal, . 57302 “Jones Law Blues” Vi 23357 
WC3259 “I he at i Girl” Chicago October 23, 1929 and 
K 5773, Cnq 9633 49] * a9 

with Count Basie and his Orchestra : ge A eg a 
+ apd —— —— Rock Kansas City October 28 1930 with 
+> Paige? Killian tee Bennie Moten’s Kansas City Orc. 

— : P; Joe Keyes, Dink Stewart, Hot Lips 


Dickenson, Dan Minor, Dickie , : . : : a 
Wells, tb; Jack Washington, Earl “oni 2% pice nn tate Hareead. 


Warren, Lester Young, Buddy Tate, : 
sax; Count Basie, p; Freddy Green. Jack Washington, Ben Webster, sax; 
Count Basie, p; Leroy Berry, gtr; 


Scar Rakes. leg Jones, dms; Walter Page, b: Willie Washington, 


C1659 “Boogie Wooxie” ( dms; Buster Moten, p-acc; Jimmy 


Rushing, vocal 
Vo 3459, Co 35959, CoE SEG7576 : 
VoE S163, PaE. R2974 , . KC612 “Blue Devil Blues” Vo 1463 


with Count Basie & his Quin‘et with Walter Page and his Original 
(Jones-Smith, Inc on Amer. Voc. Blue  Devils—Kansas_— City—Nov. 
label) Chicago, Oct. 9, 1936. Carl 10, 1929. 

Smith, tp; Lester Young, ts; Count Hot Lips Page, James LeGrand, 
Basie, p; Walter Page, b; Jo Jones, James Simpson, tp; Dan Minor, tb: READY FOR ENGLAND— 
dms; Jimmy Rushing, vocal. Buster Smith, Ted Manning, Ruben 
63286 “Sent For You Yesterday” Concluded on page 36 


Peran Sevres 6°] —a 


The publishers who gave you SATCHMO, and HEAR ME TALKIN’ TO YA, and WE 
CALLED IT MUSIC, and ESQUIRE’S JAZZ BOOK, have further delights for you 


I. EDDIE CONDON’S TREASURY OF JAZZ 


Recently published. An all-star cast of writers. Eddie-ted by Condon with his inimitable asides, 
and by Dick Gehman. 350 pages of fact covering the whole jazz waterfront; and then eight brilliant 
short stories. This really is the ideal bedside book for the jazz fan (preferably with a sense of humour); 
it is to be dipped into again and again and’ again; don’t lend it—you'll never get it back. Of the many 
wonderful press notices we select the following from Derek Jewell in the Liverpool Daily Post: “It is so 
good that it makes most other books on the subject read and seund like a tin whistle to Armstrong's 
trumpet. It is better even than the American classic Jazzmen.” 512 pp. 30/- 


2. JUST JAZZ 


Edited by Sinclair Traill and The Hon. Gerald Lascelles 
This will be published on 23 September. Expertly edited, its main purpose is to survey the jazz scene 
in 1956. The specially written articles include One by Louis Armstrong, another by Humphrey 
Lyttelton. And of indispensable value to all collectors is a complete discography of jazz records 
issued in this country during 1956. Lavishly illustrated 506 pp. 30'- 


38, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
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JAZZ INFORMATION 


70. NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 
COLLECTION 


Keith Kirby of Eas‘bourne writes that 
he wishes to make a genuine collection of 
New Orleans Jazz recordings on LP 
discs but finds it difficult to sort out the 
good from the bad. He has asked for a 
list of the best discs by Oliver, Arm- 
strong, Morton, Ory, Bunk, Dodds, 
Noone, Lewis, Nicholas, Ladnier, Bar- 
barin, O.D.J.B., Mezzrow and any others 
worthy of consideration. I feel that this 
may interest other young collectors be- 
sides Keith Kirby and the following 30 
records have been carefully selected and 
feature most of the jazz musicians speci- 
fied in Mr. Kirby’s letter plus a few 
others. Also he specified LP discs only 
and I have adhered to this except in three 
cases. So as to give some indication of 
period the list has been divided into two 
parts; the first deals with pre-1935 re- 
cordings and the secord with post 1935 
recordings. 

Part 1. 
Louis Armstrong Jazz Classics 
Brunswick LA8597 
Louis Armstrong's Hot Five/Seven 
Columbia 33S81007* 
Louis Armstrong’s Hot Seven 
Columbia 3381041* 
Louis Armstrong’s Hot Five 
Columbia 33S1058* 
Louis Armstrong’s Hot Five 
Columbia 33SX1029* 
Johnny Dodds’ Black Bottom Stompers 
Vogue-Coral LRA10025 
Johnny Dodds’ Washboard Band/Trio 
HMV DLP1073 
Johnny Dodds and Kid Ory (N.O. 
Wanderers / Bootblacks etc) 
Philips BBL7136 
Tommy Ladnier with Lovie Aus‘in’s 
Blue Serenaders London AL3524 
Jelly Roll Morton’s Red Hot Peppers 
HMV DLPI016 
Jelly Roll Morton’s Red Hot Peppers 
HMV DLP1071 
Jimmy Noone’s Apex Club Band 
Vogue-Coral LRA10026 
King Oliver's Creole Jazz Band 
- London AL3504 
King Oliver’s Jazz Band 
Columbia 33S1065* 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band 
HMV DLP1065 
Part 2. 
Louis Armstrong Plays W. C. Handy 
Philips BBL7017 
S‘dney Orleans Feet- 
warmers HMV DLP1042 
Wilbur De Paris and his New New 
Orleans Jazz London LTZ-K15024 
Bunk Johnson and his New Orleans 
Rand (EP) Brunswick OF9257 
George Lewis and his New Orleans 
Stompers Voe1e LAEI2005 
Mezzrow-Ladnier HMV DLPI1110 
Mezzrow-Bechet Vogue LAE12017 


Bechet’s New 


Mezz Mezzrow a la Schola Cantorum 
Ducretet-Thomson TKL93092 
New Orleans Jazz (Allen, Armstrong, 
Dodds, Noone) Brunswick LAT8146 
Albert Nicholas Trio 
(EP) Vogue EPV1143 
Albert Nicholas Quartet 
(EP) Columbia SEG7690 
Kid Ory’s Creole Jazz Band 
Vogue LDGOS55 
Kid Ory’s Creole Jazz Band 
Vogue LDG093 
Kid Ory’s Creole Jazz Band 
Vogue LDG184 
Kid Ory’s Creole Jazz Band 
Vogue LAG12004 
* These LP records have been deleted 
but most of the items contained on the 
dscs will probably be issued’ by 
Philips. 
71. BOOGIE WOOGIE COLLECTION 


A list of the best recordings of Boogie 
Woogie and Piano Rolls has also been 
asked for by Keith Kirby. Regarding the 
latter I am not recommending any LPs 
as I do not consider these to be good 
jazz piano for they sound mechanical and 
are lacking in dynamics. A number of 
piano roll recordings have been issued 
in the London Origins Of Jazz series, Of 
the following Boogie Woogie records not 
all the tracks are in that idiom and the 
Morton LP has nothing to do with BW 
but is recommended as a very fine col- 
lection of blues, rags and stomps which 
should be in everyone’s jazz _ record 
library. 

Albert Ammons (EP) Vogue EPV1071 
Pete Johnson’s Boogie Woogie Mood 
Vogue-Coral LRA10016 
Pete Johnson London AL3549 
Meade Lux Lewis (EP) Vogue EPV1065 
Cripple Clarence Lofton 
London AL3531 
Cripple Clarence Lofton 
Vogue LDE122 
Jelly Roll Morton’s New Orleans 
Memories Vogue LDE080 
Pioneers Of Boogie Woogie—Vol. 1 
London AL3506 
Sammy Price (EP) Columbia SEG7679 
Jimmy Yancey’s Lost Recording Date 
London AL3525 
Jazz Immortal 
Vogue LDE166 


72. SQUARING THE CIRCLE 

Lord I Just Can't Keep From Cry- 
ing and Dark Was the Nicht, Cold Was 
the Ground by Blind Willie Johnson 
were originally released on Columbia 
14425D and 14303D respectively and sub- 
sequently reissued on Folkways FP5S5. 
but Colin Smith of Chelmsford has 
these two items on a record with the 
label name of Square. I have not heard of 
this label before though it may be one 
of the numerous American ‘pirate’ re- 
issue companies which were very active 
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Jimmy Yancey 



























































a few years ago. Perhaps readers can 
assist with some _ information about 
Square discs with details of other issues. 
if any. 


73. BIRDS OF A FEATHER 


Four readers have sent questions con- 
cerning Charlie Parker. K Shaw of 
Londen has hear Parker’s Relaxing At 
Camarillo on the radio and asks for the 
personnel and details of other titles from 
the same session; F. A. Ripley requires 
the personnel of Stupendous; Edwin 
Tarling asks for the names of the tenor 
sax and guitar players on Hot Blues 
(listen again for neither of these instru- 
ments are on this disc); and Deryk Colley 
enquires if there are any further titles 
from the Cool Blues session available. 
To answer these queries from London, 
Liverpool, Hull and Wakefield here is a 
discography of the English issues con- 
cerned. 


EARL COLEMAN 


Earl Coleman, vel; Charlie Parker, alt: 
Erroll Garner. p; Red Callender, bs: 
Harold ‘Doc’ West, d. Hollywood—Feb- 
ruary 19, 1947. 

D1052-A Dark Shadows 
Vg LDEO016, LAE12002 


CHARLIE PARKER QUARTET 


As above less Coleman. Same session. 
D1053-C Bird’s Nest Esq 10-017, EP57 
D1054-B Blowton Blues (Hot Blues) 

Vg LDE004, LAE1I2002. V2244 
D1054-D Cool Blues Esq 10-017, EP57 


CHARLIE PARKER’S NEW STARS 


Howard McGhee, tpt; Charlie Parker, 
alt; Wardell Grev, ten; Dodo Marmarosa, 
p; Barney Kessel. g; Red Callender, bs; 
Don Lamond, d. February 26, 1947 
D1071-C Relaxin’ At Camarillo 

Esa 10-079 


D1072-D Cheers Esq 10-031 
D1073-B Carvin’ the Bird Fs. 10-031 
D1074-A Stupendous Pa R3142 


Finally. for the benefit of Mr. R'vley. 
the personnel of the Howard McGhee’s 
Sextet plavine Hioh Wind In Hollywood 
on the reverse side of deleted Pa R3142 
is McGhee. tnt: Teddv Edwards. ten: 
Dodo Marmarosa, p: Arv Garrison, @; 
Dingbad Kesterton, bs; Roy Porter, d. 
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DAVE HOULDEN and 


When George Avakian and John 
Hammond assembled a_ group of 
musicians in New York on Dec. 14, 
1953, thus inaugurating the Buck Clay- 
ton Jam Session series, they performed a 
most useful service to all students of 
contemporary mainstream jazz. To Ava- 
kian, a keen jazz lover, these recordings 
must have been an attractive project and 
if his enthusiasm has occasionally run 
away with him and led him into slight 
imaginative excesses, the final results 
have more than outweighed these lapses 
in taste. 

The selection of musicians for such a 
group presents more difficulties than the 
organising of a small band, as each 
added player is another possible misfit 
(stylistically or personally); so that the 
sheer mass of swinging, well- -integrated 
and happy jazz resulting from this series 
is amazing in itself. All credit, then. to 
Avakian for conceiving and carrying out 
a fine idea. 

Of Buck Clayton’s personality we 
know very little. He does not seem to 
feature greatly in musicians’ anecdotes, 
nor is he quoted in “Hear Me Talkin’ to 
Ya”. Nevertheless he is certainly just 
the right man for this job. 

Foreign to the usual jam_ session 
there is an assured steadiness in all but 
one of these dates, which we feel must 
stem from the leader. Certainly it can be 
said that Buck displays uncommon con- 
sistency. He plays innumerable solo 
choruses on these records and there is 
not one that is less than fine. When 
things threaten to get a bit out of hand, 
Buck is there all the time with a beauti- 
fully-poised solo or kicking in a relaxing 
background figure—his tone, execution, 
inspiration and enthusiasm can at no 
point be faulted. 

Now that sufficient time has passed 
since their issue for the records’ contents 
to be assimilated, we consider that a 
guide to this important series might be 
appreciated, and in any case, the number 
of musicians appearing is confusing to 
anybody not owning all the records. 
Furthermore, after the great stir caused 
by the first release. criticisms have been 
skimpy, owing to the sheer impossibility 
of dealing in a small paragraph with a 
single track lasting 25 minutes. A few 
critical observations may therefore be of 
interest to anybody wondering how to 
choose any initial item from the series, 
and to remind those who may have for- 
gotten (if there be any such... !) of the 


wealth of good jazz on these Clayton 
records. 


A critical survey of the Buck Clayton Jam Session records 


DO YOU 
WANNA 


JUMP CHILDREN? 


by 


Note:— In one or two cases the 
chorus schedules on the record sleeves 
are slightly incorrect, and in one notable 
instance omitted entirely. These points 
have been detailed in the appropriate 
places. 





N.Y.C., Dec. 14, 1953 Buck Clayton, 
Joe Newman (tpts); Urbie Green, Benny 
Powell (tmbs); Lem Davis (alto); Julian 
Dash (tnr); Charlie Fowlkes (bar); Sir 
Charles Thompson (pno); Fred Green 
(gtr); Walter Page (bs); Joe Jones (ds). 
Sentimental Journey 

Co CL567, PhE BBL7040 
Moten Swing me oe 


The Front Line 


The tried and proven blend of Clayton 
and Harry Edison is approximated here 
by the mixing of Clayton and the Edi- 
son-tinted Newman. This pays off one 
hundred per cent. Newman plays in his 
flaring open style and constructs his 
solos with sense, taste and imagination. 
Urbie Green fits well into the band and 
his playing is interesting if not outstand- 
ing. Benny Powell has often proved him- 
self to be a trombonist of fire and 
sensitivity, but is off form on this date; 
he fumbles for ideas and is humbled by 
Clayton’s lucidity. 

Julian Dash, while not in the front 
rank of tenor saxophonists, is far more 
than merely adequate, and his sometimes 
exciting and invariably pleasant playing 
points up once again the shame of the 
neglect which has been the lot of the 
Erskine Hawkins band. 

Charlie Fowlkes is no Carney for im- 
provisation—in fact many of his solos 
are a string of assorted cliches played 
with varying degrees of confidence. We 
must emphasise, however, that his 
value in the ensemble work more than 
outweighs his inspirational deficiencies. 
He is numbered in the sheet-anchor list 
with Carney, Henry and Carruthers. 

Lem Davis deserves a paragraph all 
to himself. In the first four of these 
sessions he is a lonely fly in a very large 
jar of ointment. His inclusion is ex- 
plained by Avakian as adding the spice 
of contrast, and it is said that his bop 
phrases gassed the other musicians. With 
these conclusions we strongly disagree. 
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FRANK DUTTON 


To our ears his playing is ugly and con- 
trived—a nauseating mixture of half- 
assimilated Parkerisms and rock ‘n’ roll 
postures. Let it be said that he will 
sometimes commence a_ witty phrase- 
construction, but inevitably he falls back 
on spewing out a conclusion of revolting 
deformity. We wish he had been else- 
where. (This opinion is not prompted by 
anti-modern prejudice; the number of 
modernists who perform extremely well 
on these tracks is considerable—Urbie 
Green, Al Cohn, Benny Powell and Joe 
Newman can play swinging, warm, lis- 
tenable music; Mr. Davis, apparently, 
cannot). 


The Rhythm Team 

It should not be necessary to say 
much about Messrs. Green, Page and 
Jones—singly or together they are the 
masters. There are more modern bass 
players than Page, more _ versatile 
guitarists than Green; but put them to- 
gether and they have something that 
nobody else can reproduce. Add Jones. 
and consider their experience as a team, 
and we need only say that they 
obviousiy dig Thompson and are in- 
spired by him. 

If Thompson had made no _ other 
recordings but the first two Clayton 
dates, it is safe to say he would have 
made an undying name for himself. He 
plays in the Basie manner, as befits the 
company (and this he does better than 
anyone except Basie himself), yet he 
performs the almost impossible task of 
superimposing his own personality on 
the Count’s style. His solos, chording ard 
comping are authoritative and an inspir- 
ation to the whole group; his playing has 
been a lasting delight to us and will 
remain so. 

The Atmosphere 

The feeling on this session is relaxed 
rather than exciting, with a wonderful 
swing from first to last. The rapport be 
tween the musicians is exceptional, and 
with the noted exceptions the date was 
entirely successful 


“ction 


N.Y.C., Dec. 16, 1953. Henderson 
Chambers (tmb) replaces Powell. 
The Huckle-Buck 
Co CL548, PhE BBL7032 
Robbins Nest 
Christopher C olumbus 
Co CL614, PhE BBL7068 


Lean Baby Co CL882, PhE BBL7129 

















































































{Parts of two versions spliced to form 
one tape) 

Chorus schedules for first two titles 
(omitted from sleeve):— 
The Huckle-Buck Robbins Nest 
(65 ch. time 23 


(16 ch. time 17 
min.) i 


min.) 


(4-bar intro) (4-bar intro) 


Thompson Thompson 
3 Ensemble 1 Ensemble (re- 
4 Dash lease: Clayton 
4 Green (open leads Newman 
tbn) (muted chase, 2 
4 Clayton leads bars each) 
Newman (open ol Newman 
chase, 4 _ bars (muted) 
each) 1 Green leads 
4 Chambers (open) Chambers 
5 Thompson (muted chase, 4 
4 Newman (open) bars each) 
5 Fowlkes %1 Clayton 
4 Clayton (open) (muted) 
4 Davis 1 Fowlkes 
3 Ensemble 1 Thompson 
4 Thompson 1 Chambers 
4 Clayton (muted) (muted) 
4 Davis 1 Davis 
4 Newman (open) 1 Green (muted) 
3 Ensemble 1 Clayton 
1 Rhythm (muted) 
Section 1 Dash 


1 Ensemble 
(release; as be- 
fore) 

2 Thompson 

| Green leads 
Chambers 
(muted chase. 4 
bars each) 

1 Ensemble (re- 
lease: as before) 

( From take 2; 

remainder take 1) 


The Front Line 


The only newcomer is Henderson 
Chambers. He is more successful by far 
than Benny Powell on the first session: 
his solos are fine, and he combines 
exceptionally weli with Urbie Green. 
Lem Davis’ solo on “Lean Baby” is not 
unpleasant. 


The Atmosphere 


Quite simply the feeling on this date 
is unique. Considering the controlled ex- 
citement, the swing, the musicianship 
and the feeling displayed by nearly all 
concerned, plus the fact that no less than 
1 hour 14 minutes of intense first-rate 
jazz music technically fit to be issued 
was produced, we have no hesitation in 
saying that this session ranks with the 
very finest jazz ever to find its way on 
to record. 

This opinion allows for the fact that 
this was the first of these records issued 
in England, and therefore had an in- 
creased impact. Although at first glance 
it would appear to be very sweeping, this 
is Our considered opinion, backed by 28 
years of steady jazz listening between 
us 


N.Y.C., Mch. 31, 1954. Buck Clayton, 
Joe Thomas (tpts); Urbie Green, 
Trummy Young (tmbs); Woody Herman, 
(clt); Lem Davis (alto); Julian Dash. Al 
Cohn (tnrs); Jimmy Jones (pno); Steve 
Jordan (gtr); Walter Page (bs); Joe Jones 


(ds). 
How Hi The Fi 
Co CL657, PhE BBL7040 
Blue Moon 
Jumpin’ At The Woodside 
Co CL701, PhE BBL7087 


(Parts of this spliced with parts of a 
later version, recorded Aug. 13, 1954. 
Details are given on the record sleeve.) 


(Chorus schedule omission from “Blue 
Moon’’—Urbie Green, open tmb, 
between Davis and Cohn). 


The Front Line 

Joe Thomas has rather an unfortunate 
day, probably a result of lack of regular 
practise, following undeserved neglect 
and consequent erratic employment. In 
each of his solos he begins well em- 
broidering the theme with his customary 
accomplished beauty, only to strain for 
a climax which he never quite attains; his 
work should not be assessed on this 
performance alone as he has been (and 
could be again) a trumpeter of the front 
rank. 

Trummy Young is off form too; he 
shouts for effect, but succeeds only in 
playing (notably on “How Hi The Fi’) a 
series of short exvlosive phrases which 
lead nowhere. This session seems to be 
one of the very few occasions for which 
the usually unfairly-quoted phrase 
‘tasteless battering-ram” could apply to 
Trummy. Urbie Green is also below par, 
and the trombone chase on “Jumpin’ at 


the Woodside” is one of surpassing 
ugliness. 
Al Cohn, rather surprisingly—since his 


metier is the arranged East Coast session 

acquits himself nobly and plays with 
logic, taste and feeling. A Cohn solo in 
bad taste has yet to be heard in this 
corner; he is invariably a most reliabie 
performer. 

Woody Herman fits into this context 
very well, and turns in some swingingly 
competent choruses. Although we are not 
Herman specialists, this strikes us as be- 
ing good big-band clarinet playing by 
any standards. 


The Rhythm Team 

For the only time in the whole series 
this section contains a rather serious 
weakness—the apparent stylistic incom- 
patibility of Steve Jordin and Jimmy 
Jones. The latter is an excellent accom- 
panist to a vocalist and a very capable 
man in a big band, but we feel he is not 
at home in a large improvising group 
of this nature. His playing with the 
rhythm team is less positive than that of 
Thompson (or, for instance, Billy Kyle), 
and this appears to bother Jordan, who 
tries to push the pianist; the overall re- 
sult being a slight unsteadiness of tempo. 
This is even more noticeable on the 
Vanguard LP “Buck Meets Ruby”, and 
evidently Aaron Bell and Bobby Donald- 
son (bassist and drummer on the Van- 
guard) lacked the exnerience to size up 
the situation and pull things together, as 
Pag2 and Joe Jones do with almost com- 
plete success on this Clayton date. 
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The Atmosphere 


Probably owing to the uncomfortable 
feeling of the rhythm section there is 4 
slight sense of strain here; the slow 
number sometimes drags and the fast 
ones becomes a little frantic. This session 
must be slightly marked down, then — 
but only by comparison with the others. 
On its own merits it is still very satis- 
factory. 


N.Y.C., Aug. 13, 1954. Buck Clayton, 
Joe Newman (tpts); Urbie Green, 
Trummy Young (tmbs); Lem Davis 


(alto); Coleman Hawkins (tnr); Charlie 
Fowlkes (bar); Billy Kyle (pno); Fred 
Green (gtr); Milt Hinton (bs); Joe Jones 
(ds). 
Don’t Be That Way 

Co CL614, PhE BBL7068 
Undecided ” 
Blue and Sentimental 

Co CL701 PhE BBL7087 
+Jumpin’ At The Woodside 


(+See note for Mch. 31, 1954) 


The Front Line 

Here we have Clayton and Newman 
happily reunited, and it may particularly 
be noted that here (as on “The Huckle- 
Buck”) they play chase choruses to- 
gether exceptionally well. Each bringing 
out the other’s full powers, they push 
one another to the limit of inventiveness 
without ever crossing the bounds of good 
taste, even at the frenetic tempo of 
“Jumpin’ at the Woodside”. 

It would be interesting to learn just 
how to apportion the blame for the 
setting of such an unsuitable tempo; but 
the musicians bear up under this initial 
handicap far better than might have been 
expected. 

Trummy and Urbie Green have a 
much happier day than on the previous 
date; Green is back to “Robbins Nest” 
form and Young displays more of the 
ey i that made him one of the 
fathers of modern trombone style. 

There is little more that we need add 
to the well-merited praises showered 
upon Coleman Hawkins over the years, 
except to say that even when not in top 
form (as he seems to be here) he lends 
an infallible stamp of authority to any 
band he decorates, and everything he 
plays bears the mark of his greatness and 
power. 


The Rhythm Team 

This department is back on the top 
line again; it presents Milt Hinton 
blending with Green and Jones nearly as 
well as does Page. Apparently without 
effort Green moulds into Hinton’s rather 
more adventurous bass line to produce 
the customary solid backing at which he 
excels, making bass and guitar sound 4s 
if they were both being played by the 
same man. 

Billy Kyle cannot be faulted; his play- 
ing at all times is exceptionally good and 
his solos are full of swing, invention and 
excitement. Halfway through his solo on 
“Undecided” he produces an example of 
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a single musician’s spirit firing a whole 
group (comparable with the already 
almost-legendary Gonsalves stand at the 
Battle of Newport), thus raising a fine 
performance to the heights and driving 
Urbie Green, Hawkins and the ensemble 
to the peaks of their great abilities. 


Thie Atmosphere 


While not quite so intense as that on 
the second session, there is a good feel- 
ing abroad. The music forges ahead with 
a fine swing on the fast numbers, achiev- 
ing its climax at the end of “Undecided” 
as noted above. Hawkins builds up a 
good deal of tension in his solo on “Blue 
and Sentimental”, but otherwise this 
group’s range is best exploited on the 
up-tempo pieces. 


N.Y.C., Mch i5, 1955. Buck Clayton, 
Ruby Braff (tpts); Benny Green, Dicky 
Harris (tmbs); Coleman Hawkins, Buddy 
Tate (tnrs); Al Waslohn (pno); Fred 
Green (gtr); Milt Hinton (bs); Joe Jones 
(ds); Jack Ackerman (tap dancer, first 
title only). 

Rock-A-Bye Basie 

Co CL701, PhE BBL7087 
Broadway s & 
Blue Lou Co CL882. PhE BBL7129 
Out of Nowhere __,, Be 
Chorus schedule notes:- 

“Broadway”—Add “Clayton (muted)” 
between Tate and Waslohn. 

“Blue Lou’”—Amend intro to read 
Waslohn, Hawkins, 4 bars’ each”. 
Amend ensemble choruses to read ““Was- 
lohn, breaks; Hawkins, release”. 

“Out ef Nowhere’—Avakian says six 
choruses, but there Appear to be only 
five. 

The Front Line 

Ruby Braff, making his first appear- 
ance on the series, plays right up to his 
amazingly reliable form. Enough has 
been written about him recently to 
render any further comment superfluous. 

Benny Green is his usual polished and 
expressive self; his playing tends to be 
a trifle repetitive if one hears too much 
of it, but even so he is a musician of 
considerable importance, and his per- 
formance here enhances his stature. 

Dicky Harris is practically unknown 
here; he has certain affinities with Urbie 
Green’s style but is definitely his own 
master. Like Lem Davies (happily absent 
on this date for the first time), he has 
a considerable wit; but unlike Davis he 
knows how to use it without breaking 
the flow of his solo or resorting to ugly 
tricks. A most interesting musician of 
whom we hone to hear more. 

Buddy ‘Tate, paired with Hawkins, 
form the strongest a!!-round reed team 
so far. Underrated for years, Tate re- 
cently is receiving some of the credit he 
so richly deserves. His emotional range 
is very large; he can construct expressive 
solos on slow numbers and really swing 
out on the faster ones, often flavouring 
his work with a dash of R&B-style belt- 
ing with which he knows precisely how 
far to go. On this showing he comes very 
near to carving the great Hawkins, 


The Rhythm Team 


Here we have a new entry in Al Was- 
lohn, whose playing apparently derives 
from Hines by way of Kyle, at both of 
whom he has obviously taken a long 
look. A very satisfying pianist in every 
way. 

With Jones and Hinton snugly behind 
him, and Waslohn safely and firmly in 
front. Steve Jordan is able to prove at 
last that as a rhythm guitarist he need 
bow only to Freddy Green 


The Atmosphere 

A fine swing session with no jarring 
styles or personalities at all. The choice 
of numbers helped here, since several of 
the musicians have more than a nodd- 
ing acquaintance with the good old 
standards from the Basie book. 

The wisdom of using Jack Ackerman’s 

tap-danc:ng on “‘Rock-a-Bye Basie” has 
been questioned (and admittedly we 
would rather have heard Joe Jones roll 
them up for a couple of choruses), but 
all in all the sound is quite inoffensive 
and the two chase choruses with Acker- 
man produce some fine 4-bar concep- 
tions from all concerned. 
_ This session never quite catches alight 
as does the end of “Undecided”. but 
taken all round it rates second only to 
“The Huckle-Buck” date. 


N.Y.C., Mch 5, 1956. Buck Clayton, 
Ruby Braff. Bill Butterfield (tpts): Jay 
Higginbotham (tmb); Julian Dash. Cole- 
man Hawkins (tnrs); Ken Kersey (pno); 
Steve Jordan (gtr): Walter Page (bs); 
Bobby Donaldson (ds); Jimmy Rushing 
(voc). 

Don’t You Miss Your Baby ? 
Co CL882, PhE BBL7129 

Tyree Glenn (tbn/vibes) replaces 
Rushing (same date). 

All The Cats Join In 
After Hours 
Chorus schedule notes:- - 

“Don't You Miss Your Baby?” has 
two choruses’ by Dash omitted, 
immediately after the  three-trumpet 
chase. 

The Front Line 

Bill Butterfield joins Clayton and 
Braff to make a trumpet team of great 
power. The way they swing out in the 
simple head-arranged ensembles is a joy 
to hear, and at cne point they play a 
three-part chase which holds togethe: 
extremely well. Butterfield, known prin 
civally as a Dixieland stylist, easily keeps 
his head above water in the fast com- 
pany in which he finds himself here; and 
proves that a_ traditional cat-—sorry, 
leopard—really is capable of changing 
his spots on occasions. 

The consistent Julian Dash re-enters to 
partner Hawkins, and again makes his 
mark as a competent and enjoyable 
musician. 

A rare participant in sessions of this 
kind is Tyree Glenn, but he will need 
no recommendation to Duke Ellington 
followers for his polished trombone and 
vibes work. He plays both instruments 
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here, and gets off a fast memories-of- 
Tricky solo as to the manner born. 

Jay Higginbotham is a welcome figure, 
and jazz is the richer for his return to 
the field. He wisely makes no attempt to 
recreate his early shouting style with the 
great Luis Russell band; but picks up 
where he left off in the 40's, as it were, 
in near-modern style. May this be in the 
nature of a hint to Dicky Wells, Sandy 
Williams and others ! 

Perhaps the present more temperate 
climate of critical opinion will allow 
Higgy to develop as he wishes without 
trying to force him into his cast-off 
mould. 

Jimmy Rushing is going great guns 
these days. As one of the very few blues 
singers with any broad jazz experience 
still working, he deserves all the credit 
and cash he can get. His easily recognis- 
able voice, with the familiar burr at the 
edges apparently ready to dissolve at any 
moment into either laughter or tears, 
evokes an immediate response from his 
listeners—both for its own _ pleasant 
overtones and for the memories it re- 
calls of classic records with the old 
Basie band. On this date he seems to 
have a cold, being rather hoarse, but 
nevertheless sings with customary fervour. 
The Rhythm Team 

Ken Kersey is yet another Hines- 
Kyle school graduate; he fits in equally 
as well 4s Waslohn, swinging hard both 
in solo and ensemble. For one who is 
not normally regarded as a well-known 
pianist, he makes a surprisingly good 
Clayton session debut. 

Bobby Donaldson proves once again 
that he is heading for the top line of 
drummers. Although this is the only 
date so far on which the mighty Jones 
has not been behind the kit, Donaldson's 
playing suffers only slightly by compari- 
son and he handles the assignmert more 
than capably. 

The Atmosphere 

Once again a thoroughly happy date, 
with everybody on form and no sore 
thumbs sticking out. 

We have refrained throughout from 
the hopeless task of detailing the in- 
numerable solos; but we will call atten- 
tion for once to Buck’s two subtle, 
punching choruses at the start of “Miss 
Your Baby” 


rs 
é 


CODA 

Avakian and Clayton hive produced 
a really fine set of records for which we 
are inexpressibly grateful. Not to try 
and teach our grandmothers to suck eggs 
but because it is almost impossible to 
avoid playing this game, we would like 
to jog George Avakian’s memory re- 
garding the following  possibles for 
future sessions. 

Paging . . . Cootie Williams, Emmett 
Berry, Barney Bigard, Rex Stewart, Billy 
Mackell. And could not “the mighty 
Edison” be lured to New York to revive 
the grand old Basie pairing ? 

Now that WOULD be something 





Louis Armstrong and band have just 
completed a two week engagement at 
Hollywood’s supper club, The Moulin 
Rouge. What can compare with the ex- 
citement of Satchmo being in town? This 
time Louis was a star attraction sur- 
rounded by the spangled ornamentation 
of a lavish floor show. The sincerity of 
Louis and his band was in extreme con- 
trast to the professional eyes, smiles and 
motions of the blasé Hollywood show 
people. The spirits of the professionally 
pretty show girls, dancers and specialty 
performers seemed at a lower ebb than 
usual. Perhaps it appeared so because 
Louis and his music is so vital. Perhaps 
the Hollywoodites have discovered Mil- 
towns and as Perelman puts it, they are 
“Under the spreading atrophy”. Some- 
where there should have been an excep- 
tion to the rule. 

Backstage with Louis was a matter of 
constant interruption by friends, auto- 
graph seekers and the complicated pro- 
cedure of show routine. Due to the com- 
petent management of Doc Pugh we had 
some time to talk. Lou's told me that in 
New York two well known progressively 
inclined jazz critics had approached him 
and tried to persuade him to change his 
style of playing. Louis told them, “Write 
anything you want to write but don't 
tell me how to play my horn”. 

San Francisco’s Sguire Guirsback is 
Louis’ new bassman. Squire fits well and 
he is not a solo virtuoso of the bass. He 
was swinging wonderfully and _ the 
pleasure of it was written all over him. 

I can never pass lightly by the power- 
ful lyricism of Edmond Hall's clarinet or 
his enduring greatness. The way he holds 
his horn and steps forward to take a 
solo is a model of artistic dignity. But 
then, mos: of the great jazzmen are like 
that. They look like they- are going to 
play a fine solo and they do. What can 
be said of Louis that everyone doesn't 
know ? 


After the last show the band boarded 
a private bus. The mayor of Los Angeles 
provided them with a police escort to the 
airport because the schedule was tight 
and they might not have made it other- 
wise. They flew out toward the Newport 
Jazz Festiva! and a celebration in honor 
of Satchmo’s birthday. 


Readers Digest has an article on “Am- 
bassador Satch” 


in the July issue. It 



















is 





AMERICAN 


called “Ambassador With A Horn” and 
is reprinted from Mayfair, a Canadian 
magazine. 

After the Newport Jazz Festival, Sat- 
chmo and band will play the open air 
show at New York’s Lewisohn Stadium. 

The programme of the Newport Jazz 
Festival is becoming more broad with the 
inclusion of Mahalia Jackson, Clara 
Ward and the Ward Singers and a more 
liberal representation of the non-hybrid, 
name jazz musicians. 

Jet magazine has published a photo- 
graph of Mahalia Jackson standing be- 
side the headstone she bought for Emmet 
Till’s grave. 

I am glad the confusion arose over 
this year’s Mardi Gras in New Orleans 
for Dr. Souchon’s let:er brought to light 
some interesting points that had nothing 
to do with the bone of contention. I was 
glad to know of the N.A.A.C.P.’s critical 
activities from an authentic source. I am 
with Dr. Souchon on that. 


I wrote about the N.A.A.C.P. last year 


for Panassié’s Bulletin and I said that 
it was unfortunate that one must 
appraise them with divided emotions. 


One has to support the powerful work 
they are doing in freeing the Negro from 
economic and social prejudice but one 
must also deplore their anti-Jazz stand. 
Somehow they must be made to under- 
stand that there must be artistic freedom 
for the Negro as well as the other 
freedoms. The N.A.A.C.P. gave its first 
annual award to the Modern Jazz 
Quartet. Perhaps because W. C. Handy 
criticized the organisation in Time maga- 
zine a few years ago by saying, “They 
are leading the American Negro away 
from his real heritage into a bog of pre- 


tence and insincerity * and “They 
are taking the blues away from us.” and 
“Please don’t take away the blues.” 


Handy was given a plaque this year in 
honor of his work. 

I would like to clear myself of the 
charges in Dr. Souchon’s letter to the 
edtor. I did not mention King Zulu. 
What I siid follows: “There will not be 
the usual Negroid participation in the 
New Orleans Mardi Gras this year. The 
Negro carnival clubs” (1 did not say a 
single club) “spend some hundred thous- 
and dollars each year in jazz bands, 
floats, social functions and such. This 
year they will give the money to “the 
fight for Negro freedom in New 
Orleans!”. The last quote is from Jet 
magazine and the figure quoted is also 
from Jet. 

I seem to be caught between two ex- 


tremes. I know that Jet likes to pad 
figrues somewhat and that was a bit 
careless of me. On the other hand I 


interpreted the figure to include loosely, 
not one club but the sum of the con- 
siderable number of lodge, social and 
variety clubs plus the social functions 
that take place during the entire Mardi 
Gras time. [I am sure that Dr. Souchon 
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would agree that the “social functions 
and such” is the biggest item on the bill. 

In these inflationary days the cost of 
Mardi Gras balling comes high, the price 
of food, liquor and so on being what it 
is. Many ex-New Orleanians retain mem- 
berships in the carnival clubs. I thought 
of the many of them here who return 
each year by train, plane, bus and private 
car and the others from other parts of 
the United States who return at Mardi 
Gras time. Some of them are wealthy 
and big spenders. Without analysing the 
subject minutely, I threw in travelling ex- 
penses under “social functions and such”. 
If the total sum could be figured, I sup- 
pose that it would be somewhere in the 
middle between ten thousand and a 
padded h:ndred thousand. 

I'll join Dr. Souchon in saying, 
live King Zulu.” 


THE BASUTOS HAVE SOME WORDS 
FOR IT 


“Long 


There is a fascinating quality about 
the Basuto proverb quoted by Roberi 
Ruark at the beginning of his book, 
“Something of Value”. 

“If a man does away with his tradi- 
tional way of living and throws away his 
good customs, he had better first make 
certain that he has something of value 
to replace them”, 


ra TAX FREE? 


RECORDS to OVERSEAS BUYERS 


LONDON’S FASTEST and SAFEST 
DELIVERY SERVICE 


AT HOME. C.0.D. SERVICE WITH 
PLEASURE 


CALLERS. THOUSANDS of 33, 45, 
78 DISCS AT BARGAIN 
PRICES 


OPE ALL DAY THURSDAY 
till 6.30 p.m. 
Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 9.30 to 6 p.m. 
Saturday till 1 o’clock. 


LEICESTER SQUARE 
TORE STATION 












MASTERCRAFT. 
4 SOHO GBT. 





Len Daniels 


4 Sohe S¢t., Oxford St, 
London, W.1 Gerrard 160! 
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Lyttelton Marches On 


We've heard such a lot recently about 
Humph giving uv jazz to form a Palais 
band that we thought that we ought to 
go and hear this musical treat. After all, 
its a far cry.from the Revival to two 
saxophones in one band—and neither of 
them sopranos, This particular club vis't 
started quite a splurge of cellar haunting 

ending up at 3 a.m. in the Club 
Bohemia; but more of that later. 

The Ly‘telton Club was as hot and 
steamy as ever, but slightly less full than 
we remembered it from last time. The 
landscapes on the walls looked older and 
even more tired, but the same teeming 
mass performed in front of the band- 
sand. All of these energetic fans looked 
very young, and it was only in the ranks 
of the watchers that we recognised any 
faces. We leaned against the tea bar at 
the bandstand end of the club to listen 
to the .band and received a_ nostalgic 
pang when a half remembered voice 
whined us away because we were ‘block- 
ing the customers’. Very few _ people 
actually bought anything at this bar 
while we were there—all of the trade 
migrated to the other end of the Club, 
where an imoressive soft drink counter 
tried to replace the liquid falling from 
the dancers. 


Germany’s Loss ? 


We only had the chance to hear one 
number before the interval, and that 
partially; so we adjourned to The Cham- 
pion no wiser about the new band. As 
we came through the door we were 
struck quite forcibly by a flow of colour- 
ful language from Disley—but lately 
arrived back from two months in Ger- 

many. He was in typical form and in the 
process of denouncing the World at large 
and skiffle in particular. He didn’t like 
Chris Barber much either. However, on 
one thing he was sure. This new Lyttelton 
Band was a knockout. His actual expres- 
sion, which he used repeatedly, was that 
it was ‘marvellous’. (This expression was 
of course completed forcibly by Disley’s 
favourite adjective). 

We swallowed our beer and went back 
to check up on this. After listening to the 

band for a whole session and getting 
soaked in perspiration doing so, we think 
that Disley has something. 

We reckon that Humph has taken a 
huge stride forward with this band. It 
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swings wonderfully, with Eddie Taylor 
to drive it from the drum chair, and the 


new front line instruments are quite ex- . 


cellent. Jimmy Skidmore on tenor, Tony 
Coe on alto, John Pickard on trombone 
and Humph himself on trumpet are a 
team that we applaud most  whole- 
heartedly. The challenge of the new 
sounds and possibilities seems to have 
invested everyone with enthusiasm. 
The music is, in some ways, unbeliev- 
able. Rocking versions of Elling‘on’s “In 
A Mellow Mood” one can see might 
have an_ audience in this’ more 
enlightened jazz age; but the frenzied 
alto and tenor duet on “That’s My Weak- 
ness Now” was just ridiculous. Three 
years ago it would have brought the roof 


_In at ‘he Studio 51—and here it was be- 


ing played in a so-called traditional jazz 
club. Most of the audience in the club 
loved it, but this kind of exciting jazz 
will probably be too far in advance of 
the main body of the country’s jazz fans. 
Once again Humph has s‘epped out 
ahead of the slow moving jazz tide and 
it is going to be a hard struggle, even 
with his reputation, to take his followers 
with him. However, if it’s of any help to 
him, he might like to know that we're 
right behind him. The band is great. 


In The Land of Twang 


The Skiffle Cellar in Greek Street is a 
phenomenon of our times that will take 
some explaining to the younger genera- 
tion of tomorrow. It is open every night 
of the week and provides a showcase for 
every kind of amateur talent. 


We took the Editor along recently to 
hear the New Hawleans Skiffle Group, 
whose existence we doubted in a recent 
issue of Jazz Journal. We can’t say that 
he was impressed—in fact, the only time 
he made any constructive comment was 
‘Let’s go out and have a beer’. Neverthe- 
less, the crowds were pouring in when we 
left, and the Club itself has its good 
points. It really does seem to be a Club, 
and all of the groups and singers who 
perform there have their name boards 
hung on a special rack just inside the 
door. The whole array of groups makes 
interesting reading. One wonders how 
people think of a name like Zom. We 
wondered to the extent of asking the man 
on the door about it. Perhaps we started 
the whole thing off on the wrong foot by 
asking ‘What is Zom?’ but we received a 
very cool ex xplanation from this terribly 
intense and serious young man, and it 
appears that Zom is an enter‘ainer who 
recites modern day fairy stories to his 
own accompaniment—or something like 
that. 

If you want to see a cult in the making, 
go to the Skiffle Cellar. The core of the 
skiffle world is retreating into itself at a 
fast rate of knots and Lonnie Donegan 
would probably feel like a_ creature 
from out of space if he ventured down 
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Greek Street now. During our visit, rows 
of earnest young people sat and listened 
to the New Hawleans group as though 
transfixed, while, behind them, the next 
group warmed up with a series of ner- 
vous twitches in accompaniment to the 
music. 

We wanted a Coca Cola, but even the girl 
behind the soft drinks bar was absorbed 
in practising washboard. Perhaps the jazz 
revival looked like this to a non-partici- 
pant when it first started—who knows; 
we were always too busy sitting glassy 
eyed on hard backed chairs in obscure 
jazz clubs to notice in those days. 


Late Night Special 

We're still wondering what possessed 
us to set off for the West End one 
Saturday evening at 11 p.m. in order to 
visit the Club Bohemia. Admittedly, we'd 
had word from the promoter John Jack 
that several young and promising musi- 
cians were taking to dropping in there, 
but we have become addicted to hitting 
the sack at regular hours lately. No 
matter—-we went. And what’s more we 
found it most interesting. 

The Club Bohemia meets in the same 
premises in Greek Street as the Skiffle 
Cellar. A long, partially decorated affair, 
with large murals of ill-proportioned 
coloured girls. (It was occupied by a club 
called The Tabu before the skiffle crowd 
inherited i:), It was fairly full when we 
arrived and got progressively fuller as 
the night went on. 

A group of musicians were blowing on 
the stand, and the jazz sounded promis- 
ing. Two young alto players called 
Graham Bond and Johnny Ware were 
chasing choruses interminably, and 
Dickie DeVere was starting all over again 
on drums. One of the alto players ran 
out of ideas pretty soon after starting 
each solo, but he blew hard and swung 
well. 


No More Broken Glass 

Spike Mackintosh came in_ looking 
very mellow, as did Wally Fawkes right 
behind him, but thev wandered out again 
soon afterwards, which was musically a 
little disappointing. Several other well- 
known musicians came in then, loaded 
down with nearly a crate of Lone Life, 
and they departed to a party in a flat up- 
stairs in no ‘ime at all. This party got a 
little wild later, and people did “Knees 
Up Mother Brown” until plaster fell. 
Empty Long Life cans kept landing in 
the Greek Street gut‘ers. 

Meanwhile, back in the Club, people 
danced and a tenor player took over 
from the altos. A piano player called 
Johnny mad* a vass at a Brubeck style, 
and we talked to our fourth casual 
acquaintance. Suddenly fatigue hit us in 
mid sentence. and we headed for home, 
but not before checking that Bruce 
Turner would be there on the following 
week. 




















KENNY BAKER PRESENTS 
THE HALF DOZEN 


How’s This; Love Me Or Leave Me; If I Could 

Be With You; Keepin’ Out Of Mischief Now; 

How Can You Face Me (20 mins.)—Puttin’ On 

The Ritz; Mr. Paganini; Doo-Dee; St. Louis 
Blues; Honolulu Blues (17} mins.) 


(Niza Jazz Today Series NJL 10. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Though, at times, a somewhat erratic 
player, Kenny has a natural feeling for 
jazz and, above all, he possesses the 
technique and musical ability to express 
his ideas with lucidity. Much the same 
remarks apply to George Chisholm, 
and both are at the very top of their 
form on this record. With the support of 
Derek Collins on clarinet and tenor and a 
fair rhythm section they produce some 
very listenable jazz. Kenny plays some 
excellent middle register trumpet, broad 
and rich in tone, particularly on his own 
catchy little tune “Doo-Dee”. He also 
uses his mutes to good effect, ““Puttin’ On 
The Ritz” being a very good track in 
this respect. The Berigan-Braff influence 
in Kenny’s playing is apparent on the 
two excellently played old Fats Waller 
numbers, “Keepin‘ Out Of Mischief 
Now” and “How Can You Face Me”, 
and Chis’ has one of his best solos on 
“If I Could Be With You”. I can also re- 
commend the driving chase chorus finale 
of “Honolulu Blues”. 

An album of happy, relaxed jazz with 
little of the stiffness and cold formality 
of the usual studio session. Pa. 

Kenny Baker (tpt), George Chisho'm (tmb), 
Derek Collins (tnr, clit), Harry Smith (pno), 
Lenn Hastings (drs), Jack Fallon (bs) 

Eric Dawson replaced Jack Fallon on the first 
of the two sessions. 

Tracks 2. 5. 6. recorded April 10th, 1957. 
Rema ning tracks recorded April ISth, 1957. 


A NIGHT AT COUNT BASIE’S 


Indiana; More Than On: For Mv Baby; Too 
Marvellous For Words; Sent For You Yesterday 
(224. mins.)—Perdido; I Want A Little Girt; 
Please Don’t Talk About Me When I’m Gone: 
Canadian Sunset (23 mins.) 


(Vanguard PPL 11005. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Sadly, the only sounds emanating 


from the maes‘ro on this occasion are his 
spoken voice, introducing one or two of 
the numbers. The venue, as if you didn’t 









RECORD 
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guess, is his well known Harlem club. 
on the corner of 132nd Street and 
Seventh Avenue. Joe Williams is featured 
singer, and takes three numbers, “Baby”, 
“Yesterday”, and “Girl”. One of the 
oddities of this outstanding session is that 
there are no reed players in the group, 
but both organ (Marlowe Morris) and 
piano (Bobby Henderson) are ex‘ensively 
featured. Morris, who apparently iearned 
under the aegis of Fats, has a swinging 
lilt which ranges somewhere between the 
styles of Fats and Count. Bobby Hen- 
derson is a piano man of no mean abilitv 
having been Billie Holiday’s professional 
accompanist for many years. Messrs. 
Berry and Dickenson in the brass depart- 
ment need no introduction from me— 
their contribution to this record is 
inestimable, and _ specifically provides 
Emmett with the opportunity to play 
some of the finest trumpet he has ever 
played, backing Joe Williams’ vocals. 

My first impression was that this re- 
cord is badly recorded. but it isn’t. It 
does not boast the precious balance of a 
studio-recorded job, but the extraneous 
noises of drinking customers and all their 
attendant agonies do not intrude upon 
the spell of music woven over the 
listeners. In all, this is a remarkable re- 
cord, and one which is more likely than 
most to survive the test of time. One 
amusing but historical point which one 
should not overlook is the fact that this 
is probably the only record in the world 
on which Leonard Feather appears with- 
out receiving credit on the label ! 

There are moments when the music is 
almost driven underground by the sur- 
rounding chatter—e.g. Bell’s bass solo in 
“Please Don’t Talk”, but this is soon 
quelled by Henderson’s Garnerish out- 
burst which closes the track. Vic Dicken- 
son, who has made several tracks under 
the Vanguard label since his departure 
from the Eddie Heywood group, shines in 
“Perdido” and “Canadian Sunset”, a full- 
length version of something which sounds 
to be slightly borrowed from Cole 
Porter. More like this, please, John Ham- 
mond—you know where to get the 
atmosphere, and we can enjoy it when 
it gets here. LL. 

Joe Williams (vocal on ‘‘More Than One For 
My Baby’’, ‘‘Sent For You Yesterday’’, and “‘I 
Want A Little Girl’), Emmett Berry (tpt), Vic 
Dickenson (tmb), Marlowe Morris (organ), Bobby 
Henderson (pno), Aaron Be'l (bs), Bobby 
Dona!dson (drs). Recorded 22nd October, 1956 


BLUES IN THE MISSISSIPPI NIGHT 
Recorded and edited by Alan Lomax 
(Each side plays 22 mins.) 


(Nixa NJL 8. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 
The most impressive thing about Alan 
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Lomax is the extraordinary catalytic 
effect he has upon folk musicians. When 
he is around, the real music comes flow- 
ing, still potent and fruitful, ready for the 
recording machine. One still hopes that 
his American Columbia discs will be- 
con‘e available here, for he succeeded in 
making commercial recordings of a lot 
of British folk song which had never 
been properly recorded before. 

This record consists largely of talking, 
with songs and blues piano interspersed, 
by three Negro musicians who had left 
the Sou‘hern countryside for the cities of 
the North, and who had returned South 
for a time; the recording was made some 
fifteen years ago. It gives every impres- 
sion of being quite authentic, unselfcon- 
scious, the way such men would talk 
about their experience. There is no trace 
of sociology, or posing. It sounds to me 
like true talk, 

Much of the narrative is intensely 
moving, for it relates from the heart 
and the experience, tragic hapnenings and 
the real source of the blues, with a sar- 
donic understatement that adds great 
force to the telling. Listeners should re- 
sist the temptation to use this evidence 
as a stick with which to beat the United 
States. for a number of reasons, not 
least the fact that similar things happen, 
and have happened, on all sides of the 
fence. 

This record will be of great interest to 
all blues lovers. It contains some of the 
only recordings yet available here of real 
worksong. Collectors may have their own 
ideas about the identity of the singers, 
who are merely labelled Natchez, Sib, 
and Leroy, but they should do what the 
man says and respect their wish to re- 
main anonymous. 

Lomax’s notes are magnificent, and I 
for one have never objected to that 
literary style which our Teutonic friend 
once labelled “mississippi baroque”, for 
it is heartfelt and understanding, and 
really touches the logic of a problem 
such as this. I do not think many people 
will find trouble in understanding the 
talk, for the recording quality is excel- 
lent, but for our convenience Nixa have 
supplied the comple‘e text with the re- 
cord. G.B. 


EARL BOSTIC 
Avalon—Too Fine For Crying 
(Parlophone R 4305. 6s. 3d. 

Bubbins Rock—Indiana 
(Parlophone R 4278. 6s. 3d.) 


Hugues Panassié’s praise of Bostic in 
the July issue has been too much for 
our “modern” readers. Accustomed as 
they are to ducky, pseudo-legit tones, 
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they are defeated at once by Bostic’s 
violence and loud growling tone as well 
as by the, to them, unmannerly emphasis 
on beat. The recording of the first coupl- 
ing is very powerful and resonant, but 
you can turn the volume down and study 
what Bostic plays, and the continuity of 
it. Rhy:hmically, his phrasing is very 
logical—shaped to assist a _ big, floor- 
shaking beat for dancers. The music 
swings surely and there’s a good vibist. 
Bill Jones, who sings on “Too Fine For 
Crying” is also to be noted. He has a 
good voice and a fine jazz-blues con- 
ception. 

The second record features Bostic with 
Bill Doggett on organ, along with Bill’s 
henchmen: Billy Butler, guitar. George 
Tucker, bass, and Beresford Shepherd, 
drums. Butler is an outstanding musician 
and he tends to steal the record on the 
solidly swinging “Bubbins Rock”, a com- 
position which is credited to him. This 
may be Rhythm and Blues, but it is 
superior to 90% of the jazz being re- 
corded today. S.D. 


CLIFFORD BROWN ALL STARS 


Caravan (15 mins.)\—Autumn In New York 
(22 mins.) 


(EmAtcy EJL 1260. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


The tragic death, in a motor accident, 
on June 26h, 1956, of Clifford Brown, 
has created a considerable demand for 
his recordings and although these per- 
formances cannot be considered as his 
best work, they do serve to show once 
again the severe loss which jazz suffered 
through the death of this twenty-five year 
old trumpet player. 

The first side presents Clifford Brown 
in exhibitionist mood; technically excel- 
lent, ‘he solo work is somewhat shallow 
in concept. “Autumn” is considerably 
better and has the advantage of being 
good material. Brown is well supported 
by Herb Geller‘s expertly technical alto; 
Walter Ben‘ton’s tenor; Joe Maini, also 
alto; and Max Roach’s authentic drum- 
ming. 

For those interested Joe Maini takes 
the first solo on “Autumn” and Geller 
the closing one. On “Caravan” Geller 
opens, is followed by Benton who leads 
into Maini’s solo. Geller is also heard on 
the four bar chases. P.be 

Clifford Brown (tpt), Herb Geller, Joe Maini 
(altos), Walter Benton (tnr), Max Roach (drs), 
Curtis Counce (bs), Kenny Drew (pno). 1954. 


DONALD BYRD QUINTET/SEXTET 
Everything Happens To Me; Hank’s Tune 
(Esquire EP 139. EP 13s. 74d.) 


Donald Byrd—currently America’s 
most over-recorded (and at times I’m in- 
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by 
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clined to think over-rated) trumpet 
soloist—turns in a couple of fluent. 
moderately interesting choruses on this 
E.P., but is overshadowed by fellow 
trumpeter Jée Gordon and tenorist Hank 
Mobley. Gordon blows with force and 
accuracy on “Tune”, which also includes 
excellent contributions from Mobley, 
pianist Horace Silver and bassist Doug 
Watkins, urged on by the spirited, com- 
pelling drumming of Art Blakey. 

Byrd utilises his clear tone and excel- 
lent technique to good effect on the 


.Slower-paced “Every‘hing”, aided all the 


time by Silver’s fine “comping”. He al- 
ways appears to be in a more productive 
frame of mind when concentrating on 
ballads as opposed to storming, up-tempo 
scores. Gordon, unfortunately, doesn’t 
blow on this track, and although Mob- 
ley only plays a few bars solo, he 
manages ‘o put down a few things worth 
hearing. K.G. 

Donald Byrd, Joe Gordon (tpts), Hank Mobley 
(tnr), Horace Silver (pno), Doug Watk'ns (bs), 
Art Blakey (dms). 


BENNY CARTER AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Swing It; Synthetic Love—Six Bells Stampede; 
Love You’re Not The One For Me 
(Columbia SEG 7702. EP 10s. 54d.) 


When Benny Carter was working in 
Europe in 1933, he made a tremendous 
hit in England. This was to prompt him, 
later in the same year, to make some 
special sides for release in this country, 
which form these tracks. They are typical 
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of the period, even if they are examples 
of better than average scoring for big 
band jazz. The performances are not en- 
hanced by Benny’s vocals, which have 
an inescapable dirge-like quality about 
them! There are brief opportunities to 
hear the solo work of Carter, Chu Berry, 
and Wilbur de Paris. G.L. 
Shad Collins, Leonard Davis, Bill Di-lard (tpts), 
George Washington, Wiibur de Paris (tmb), Benny 
Carter (alto and cit), Howard Johnson (a‘to), 
Chu Berry (tenor), Rodriguez (pno), Lawrence 
Lucie (gtr), Ernest Hill (bs), Sid Catlett (drs) 
Recorded New York City. March 14th, 1933 


SERGE CHALOFF 


A Handful Of Stars; The Goof And I; Thanks 
For The Memory; All The Things You Are 
(19 mins.}—I’'ve Got The World On A String; 
Susie’s Blues; Stairway To The Stars (16! mins.) 
(Capitol T 742. 12in.LP 33s. 84d.) 


Chaloff’s baritone is not sufficiently 
inspired to carry this record, and the 
results are consequently poor. One of his 
biggest failings is to treat his instrument 
as if it was a tenor, and he sets out to 
play great melody passages in the top 
registers with consequent loss of tone and 
strength. The music is essentially modern 
but not West Coast in conception, des- 
pite its recording venue, I enjoyed some 
of Leroy Vinnegar’s walking bass work— 
tonally sound, as well as rhythmically 
effective. Philly Joe Jones has a ball on 
the fast numbers, but his drumming is 
lost on the slow tracks. 

Chaloff's Gwn “rave” notes on the 
sleeve do little to enhance the pieces in 
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Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Blues in the Mississippi Night 


Stanley Dance Harry Edison Columbia 33CX 10087 ***** 
Keith Goodwin Gerry Mulligan Emarcy EJL 1259 **** 
Gerald Lascelles Muggsy Spanier Mercury MPL 6516 **** 
Humphrey Lyttelton Odyssey of J. Rushing Esq. 


Brian Nicholls Wardell Gray Memorial, Vol. 2. 


Fred Elizalde 
Odyssey of J. Rushing Esq. 


Nixa NJL 8 **** 


Philips BBL 7166 ***** 


Esquire 32-023 **** 


Decca LF 127 eee 





Philips BBL 7166 ***** 














my eyes—they may be free-for-all, but 
they have all the revrehensible restric- 
t'ons of modern jazz, such as the mean- 
dering absence of a rhy‘hmic pattern, the 
lush sounds, and a simpering approach 
to what is normally construed as the 
jazz idiom. G.L. 

Serge Chaloff (bari), Sonny Clark (pno), Leroy 
Vinnegar (bs), Philly Joe Jones (drs) 

Recorded Ho.!ywood, March 1956 


CITY RAMBLERS SKIFFLE GROUP 
I Want A Girl; 2.19 Blues—Mama Don’t Alou: 
S00 Miles 
(Tempo EXA 59. EP 13s. 734.) 


The drowned Ophelia look of Hylda 
Sims on the record sleeve is not con- 
firmed by her voice, which is spoiled by 
an assumed growl; the best track “900 
miles” is not so good as the Topic 78 
version reviewed some months ago. I am 
not enthusias‘ic about the work of this 
group. With the Danish clarinet player 
and full “brass section” of kazoo and 
trumpet mouthpiece it is not really up 
to the standard of a rather lame jug 
band. G.B. 

Russe.| Quay (kazoo, gtr, vci), Hyida Sims 
(gtr, vel), Chris Bateson (tpt mthpce), Anthony 
Buquet (bs), Alan Sutton (wshbd), Henrik Johan- 
sen (clt). 


COOL MUSIC FOR A HOT NIGHT 
How Deep Is The Ocean; Yesterday; Sunsh-ne 
On A Dull Day; Foolin’ Myself; Stars Fell On 
Alabama; Once In A While; The Gypsy (27 mins.) 
—Body And Soul; These Foolish Things; Chelsea 
Bridge; Deep In A Dream; Imagination; This 
Is Always (26 mins.) 
(Tempo TAP 10. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


Tempo’s ubiquitous A & R man Tony 
Hall calls this record a “jazz sampler 
which is a somewhat euphemistic term. 

It actually features various groups who 
have recorded for the Tempo label— 
some twen‘y-five musicians all told— 
and al] in the modern idiom. Tony’s ex- 
planation for the release of this disc is 
that it will give people a chance to hear 
a cross section of the best in British 
modern jazz. A more unchari‘able view 
of the disc is that it is a cheap way of 
rehashing old material—the majority of 
ewhich has been previously issued. 

The recordings come from a _ period 
between October 1954 and December 
1956, and individual reviews of each 
track, as well as being repetitions of pre- 
vious reviews, would fill several pages of 
J.J. Suffice it to say that there is a 
generaliy high standard, and that I en- 
joyed much of the music here—especially 
Damian Robinson, Ronnie Scott and 
Don Rendell. Recommerded as a 
“sampler” only. B.N 

How Deep Is The Ocean—Dizzy Reece (tpi), 
Terry Shammon (pno), Lennie Bush (bs), Phil 
Seamen (d:s). Yesterdays—Don Rendell (tnr), 
Damian Robinson (pno), Pete E'derfied (bs), 
Don Lawson (drs). Sunshine On A Du.l Day 
Victor Feldman (vibes), Derek Humbi‘e (a:to), 
Jiminy Deuchar, Dizzy Reece (tpts), Tommy 
Pollard (pno), Lennie Bush (bs), Tony Cromb-e 
(drs) Foolin’ Myse:f—Dickie Hawdon (tp%). 
Tubby Hayes (tnr), Harry South (pno), Pete 
E'derfield (bs), Bill Eyden (drs). Stars Fel On 
Alabama and Once In A Whie—Harry Klein 
Gypsy—Dizzy Reece (tpt), Victor Feldman (pno), 
Lloyd Thompson (bs), Phil Seamen (drs). Body 
(bari), Ronnie Scott (tnr), Terry Shannon (pno), 
Lennie Bush (bs), Tony Crombie (drs). The 
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And Soul—Don Rendell (tnr), Damian Robinson 
(pno), Sammy Stokes (bs), Benny Goodman 
(drs). These Foolish Things—Dizzy Reeze (tpt), 
Derek Sm‘th (pno), Sammy Stokes (bs), Ailan 
Ganley (drs). Che'sea Bridge—Damian Robinson 
(pno), Pete E'derfield (bs), Benny Goodman (drs) 
Deep In A Dream—Victor Fe'idman_ (vibes), 
Tommy Pollard (pno), Eric Pater (bs), Tony 
Cromb:e (drs). Imagination—Tubby Hayes (tnr), 
Harry South (pno), Pete Blannin (bs), Bill Eyden 
(drs). This Is Always—Dizzy Reece (tpt). Tony 
Crombie (pno), Lennie Bush (bs), Phil Seamen 
(drs) 


PETE DAILY AND HIS 
CHICAGOANS 


There’s A Quaker In Quaker Town; Just A Closer 
Walk With Thee—Swanee River: Tin Roof Blues 
(Tempo EXA 60. EP 13s. 7d.) 


Pete Daily's lead trumpet alone is 
probably worth the price of this record. 
[he rest are good without ever achieving 
the inspiration required to make Dixie- 
land music outstanding. The bass tuba 
playing of Bernie Miller might serve as 
an example to British aspirants, but the 
general level of support is not as high 
as I have heard on other records Pete 
has made. Warren Smith opens well in 
“Swanee”, and Jerry Fuller solos pleas- 
antly in “Tin Roof” -L. 

Pete Daily (cnt), Warren Smith (tmb), Jerry 
Fuller (clt), Skippy Anderson (pno), Bernie 
Miller (bass tuba), Lenny Esterdahl! (bjo), Hugh 
Allison (drs). 


MILES DAVIS 


Move (a); Jeru (a); Moon Dreams (c); Venus 

de Milo (b); Budo (a); Deception (c); (174 mins.) 

Godchild (a); Boplicity (b); Rocker (c); Israel 
(b); Rouge (b) (14; mins.) 


(Cap:tol T 762. 12in.LP 33s. 84d.) 


Appropriately subtitled “Birth of the 
Cool”, this record must rank among the 
vintage records of modern jazz. Wildly 
“avant-garde” at the time of its con- 
ception in 1948, much of the trend has 
since been absorbed into the accepted 
idiom, as practised today. The “mood” 
music of such pieces as “Moon Dreams” 
has no place in jazz, but has provided 
the foundations for a great number of 
such interpretations in subsequent years. 
One must not underrate the contribu- 
‘ion made by Gerry Mulligan to this re- 
cord. He is not only the composer of 
three of the themes, but also chief 
arranger. and one of the strongest 
soloists. The mournful strains of the 
french horn are strong throughout, but 
its place had not yet been established in 
the group. John Barber's tuba is present 
on all three sessions, but this instrument 
has subsequen‘ly disappeared from the 
modern jazz group. In the main there is 
a predominance of rhythm, but the 
whole thing is a little too much contrived 
to please my ears. 

Individually, Miles Davis is outstand- 
ing in his approach to the new sound, 
with Winding and Roach working closely 
in his footsteps. The pianists are unfor- 
tunately almost unfeatured, and the pre- 
sence of John Lewis passes unnoticed. 
J. J. Johnson, whom I have always pre- 
ferred to Winding as a soloist, does not 
show the same competent approach as 
he did a few years later. The sleeve notes 
mention “... a surorising German band 
flavour”. Whilst the direct allusion 
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escapes me, I canuot help echoing a 
similar feeling, in mentioning that the 
technical fervour of the music far out- 
weighs any sentiment or feeling, such as 
one has normally associated with jazz. 

(a) Miles Davis (tpt), Kai Wind'ng (tmb), 
Junior Collins (french horn), John Barber (tuba), 
Lee Konitz (alto), Gerry Mulligan (barit), Al 
Haig (pno), Joe Schuiman (bass), Max Roach 
(drs). Kecorded Jan. 21st, 1949, New York City. 

(b) Davis (tpt), J. J. Johnson (tmb), Sandy 
S-egeistein (french horn), Barber (tuba), Konitz 
(aito), Mulligan (barit), John Lewis (pno), Ne'son 
Boyd (bs), Kenny Clarke (drs). Recorded April 
22nd, 1949, New York C'ty. 

(c) Davis (tpt), Johnson (tmb), Gunther 
Schuller (french horn), Barber (tuba), Konitz 
(alto), Mulligan (barit), Al McKibbon (bs), Roach 
(drs). Recorded March 9th, 1950, New York 
City. 


FATS DOMINO 


Detroit City Blues; Hide Away Blues; She’s My 
Baby: New Baby; Little Bee; Every Night About 
This Time (14 mins.\—I’m Walkin’: I’m In The 
Mood For Love; Cheatin’; You Can Pack Your 
Suitcase; The Fat Man; I'll Be Gone (14 mins.) 
(London HA-P 2052. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Although not quite as good as the 


‘previously issued London LP (HA.U 


2028), this selection proves that Fats 
Domino is certainly one of the best 
singers performing today. On such tracks 
as “Hide Away” and “New Baby” he 
shows more than a passing in‘erest in 
the traditional blues forms and he never 
descends to the vulgarity practised by 
so many r and b singers. 

His piano playing is strong rolling 
boogie and on “Detroit City”, “My 
Baby” and “Fat Man”, he shows a great 
rhy‘hmic attack. A lusty sounding tenor 
plays throughout and has good solo 
spots on the jumpy “Walkin’” and 
“Suitcase’—the tone is rough but he 
swings and does not resort to the almost 
traditional honks so beloved by most r 
and b tenor players. Also of note is the 
very forthright drummer and an excellent 
guitaris‘. 





HARRY EDISON 


Hollering At The Watkins; Used To Be Basie; 

How Deep Is The Ocean; Studio Call (21 mins.) 

Willow, Ween For Me; Opus 711; Love Is Here 

To Stay; K.M. Blues; Walkin’ With Sweets 
(24 mins.) 


(Columbia 33CX 10087. 12in.LP 41s. 84d.) 


Here is that rarity, a long, long- 
playing record that is enjoyable from 
beginning to end. Harry Edison at last 
finds himself in company that is neither 
inferior nor superior, but warmly con- 
genial. With a swinging rhy‘hm section, 
the superb tenor of Ben Webster, and 
good tempo, this is easily one of the 
most unpretentiously wholesome small- 
band collection of the present decade. 
The atmosphere is mellow and musical. 

Big Ben is clearly a major source of 
inspiration—upwards to Sweets and 
downwards, as it were, to the rhythm 
section. He is a part of pianist Jimmy 
Rowles’ early background, for Jimmy 
became an ardent admirer from the time 
he heard Ben on Teddy Wilson’s “Sweet 
Lorraine’, and he took every opportunity 
of jamming with him in Seattle (as well 
as with Joe Thomas). Before he joined 
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Goodman and Herman. Jimmy worked 
with Slim and Slam, and with Lester and 
Lee Young’s outfit. Perhaps this kind of 
experience accounts for his being, to my 
mind, the most swinging and tasteful 
of all “modern” pianists. As for his in- 
vention, hear him on “Walkin’ With 
Sweets”. Certainly, he is an enormous 
improvement on the too-familiar Oscar. 

Barney Kessel is in good form, his 
solos on “Used To Be Basie” and 
“Studio Call” matching the established 
mode. Bassist Mondragon and drummer 
Stoller provide good time and a pleas- 
ingly unobtrusive beat. Relish the free- 
dom from bombs. 

Ed'son is happy right from the opener. 
“Hollering at the Watkins”, on which his 
tone is particularly pleasing. I don’t like 
the strangled sound of his buzz mute 
(e.g. “Love Is Here To Stay”), but won- 
der whether this has something to do 
with “hi-fi” recording, since the same 
quality was audible a while back on a 
record of Roy’s for the same label and 
probably from the same studio. Maybe 
they were both a shade too close to the 
mike. The ordinary cup mute on 
“Walkin’” is far more effectively expres- 
sive, but I would still rather hear him 
open as on the jumping “K.M. Blues” 
Note, too, the blues feeling of his beau- 
tiful work on “Willow Weep For Me”. 

Unlike Sweets, Ben Webs‘er has sel- 
dom been recorded of recent vears—a 
tragedy for a great musician in his prime 

so that this record is doubly important 
for the glimpses of him it affords. They 
are enough to prove him a master— if 
you still need proof—and second only 
to Hawk. While Ben can ride with the 
best. he also has a wonderful lyric gift 
for warm moving expression. He gets 
“Hollering” off the ground, and swing- 
ing immediately and effortlessly. On 
the soulful “Willow” his strong opening 
creates a deep mood (despite unlucky 
squeaks). In the four-bar chase on 
“Studio Call” his musicianship gives the 
procedure an unusual purpose and 
assurance. His is jazz with feeling—and 
know-how. 

Apart from the trite figure that opens 
and closes “Opus 711”, the material is 
good. The well-chosen. ballads are 
played with an honest jazz beat. “Used 
To Be” and “K.M. Blues” have a flavour 
that recalls the Goodman sextet with 
Cootie and Basie. 

Very strongly recommended.  S.D. 

Harry ‘‘Sweets’’ Edison (tpt), Ben Webster 
(tnr), Jimmy Rowles (pno), Barney Kessel (gtr), 
Joe Mondragon (bs), Alvin Stoller (drs). 


FRED ELIZALDE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Arkansas; Dixie Hurricane; Sugar Siep; Some- 

body Stole My Girl (14} mins.)—The Darktown 

Strntters Ball; Clarinet Marma‘ade; Sugar; Stomp 
Your Feet; Tiger Rag (15 mins.) 
(Decca LF 1277. 10in.LP 26s. 5d.) 

Since Fred Elizalde introduced me to 
jazz. I find it hard to review these re- 
cord'ngs dispassionately: for I still 
treasure the 78 rpm copies of many of 
his records from this period. 

The earliest track is “Hurricane”, 
made by the Quinquaginta Ramblers, the 
Cambridge Universi‘y band with which 
Fred was first identified, Later, the same 
year, Fred astonished the musical world 
with some recordings on which he used 
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such well known musicians as Jack 
Jackson, Joe Crossman, Jack Miranda 
and Max Bacon. The success of these re- 
cords won Fred a contract at the Savoy 
Hotel, from where he further astonished 
the musical profession by dashing to 
America and signing up some of those 
American musicians whose work his 
earlier groups had so assiduously been 
trying to copy. The presence of such 
well known stars as Adrian and Arthur 
Rollini, Fud Livingston, Chelsea 
Quealey, Bobby Davis and Max Farley 
caused a sensation, and the style of the 
band was far in advance of the current 
dance music of the day. It says much 
for the oft-maligned B.B.C. that they 
continued to broadcast the band, includ- 
ing the famous Saturday afternoon tea 
dances from the Savoy, in spite of an 
avalanche of complaints. 

Seven tracks are devoted to this period 
and all but “Sugar” feature the small hot 
con‘ingent from the main band, featuring 
Chelsea Quealey’s excellent lead trumpet, 
with Bobby Davis on alto and Adrian 
Rollini on bass sax. Rollini is a tower 
of strength to the group, and even his 


‘experiments with the ‘goofus’ and ‘hot- 


foun‘ain-pen’, on “Arkansas” for in- 
stance, are effective. Elizalde was never a 
great jazz pianist, but he did realise 
the value of the excellent musicians with 
which he surrounded himself. This is a 
most important album. _ historically 
speaking, for Fred Elizalde’s orchestra 
gave the same sort of impetus to British 
jazz in its day as Duke Ellington did in 
1933 and Count Basie is doing today. 
P.T. 

Track 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 10—Che'sea Quealey (tpt), 
Adrian Rollini (bs-sax, etc), Fred Elizalde (pno), 
Len Fillis (itr), Ronnie Gubertini (drs), 1928. 

Track 3—G. Hildyard, R. Battle (tpts), Manuel 
Elizaide, J. Donaldson (altos, clits), Maurice 
Allom (tnr), H. Wylie (bari), Fred Elizalde (pno), 
George Monkhouse (bjo, gtr), R. Williams (bs), 
J. Saunders (drs). 1927. 

Track 7 and 9— Jack Jackson (tpt), Manuel 
Elizalde, Jack Miranda (altos, clts), Joe Cross- 
man (tnr), Fred Elizalde (pno), Tink Stock (bs), 
Max Bacon (drs). October 1927. 

Track 8&—Chelsea Quealey, Norman Payne 
(tpts), Bobby Davis, Harry Hayes (altos, clts), 
Rex Owen (tnr), Adrian Rollini (bs-sax etc). Fred 
Fiizalde (pno). Len Fillis (gtr), Ronnie Guber- 
tini (drs). 1928. 


ELLINGTON SIDEMEN 

The Rabbit’s Jump (Johnny Hodges): Mobile 
Blues (Cootie Wiliams); San Juan Hill (Rex 
Stewart); Pyramid (Hodges); Have A _ Heart 
(Williams): Pe'ican Drag (Barney Bigard) (15} 
mins.)—Jitterbug’s Lul’'aby (Hodges); Swing Pan 
Alley (Williams); Fat Stuff Serenade (Stewart): 
Swingin’? On The Camnous (Hodges); EF Can't 
Believe That You're In Love With Me 

(Williams); Tapioca (Bigard) (15} mins.) 

(Philips BBL 7163. I2in.LP 37s. 6d.) 

Here is a wonderful collection of 
Ellington-small-group sides, some of 
which hav2 never been issued anywhere 
before. The music. excepting “I Can't 
Believe”, is all original and each and 
every track bears the stamp of the 
master hand. 

The four tracks bv Hodges are all ex- 
cellent. “Rabbit” has some exciting 
muted trumpet from Cootie and a real 
jumping solo by the ‘Rabbit himself. 
“Pyramid” sounds better to me than the 
full band version. Hodges blows it pretty, 
bu: the whole group play with a fine, 
gentle swing. “Jitterbug” is a morose 
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sounding blues with good solos from 
Hodges, Cootie, Brown, Carney and 
Hodges again— this is a side which will 
grow on you with repeated playings. 
“Campus” is built up on one of those 
rather tedious early bop riffs, but the 
ensembles go with a typical swing and 
Hodges has two good choruses to him- 
self. 

The Cootie tracks contain some of 
his best muted work. He uses a plunger 
on “Mobile” and “Swing Pan” and shows 
wonderful inventive individuality on “I 
Can't Believe” and “Have A Heart”. The 
latter an excellent tune, contains some 
fine background stuff and a very swinging 
chorus from the great Bigard. 

The two tracks by Stewart are both 
stamped very forcibly with the leader's 
personality. He gets away rather from 
that ‘Ellington’ sound, and the rhythm is 
more agitated, less relaxed. Rex snarls 
very effectively on “Juan”, which track 
also contains a good chorus from Tricky 
Sam in his best jungle vein. 

“Pelican” and “Tapioca”, both pre- 
viously unissued are again good tunes. 
The Duke plays some very fancy piano 
behind Barney on the former, whilst Rex 
and Carney split a nice set of fours on 
the latter. 

This is important non-dateable jazz 
which should be missed by nobody. 

Track 1: Cootie Williams (tpt), Lawrence 
Brown (tmb), Johnny Hodges (alto), Harry Car- 
ney (bari), Billy Strayhorn (pno), Billy Taylor 
(bs), Sonny Greer (drs), 1/9/39. Track 2: 
Williams (tpt), Otto Hardwick, Johnny Hodges 
(a'to), Barney Bigard (clt), Carney (bass), Duke 
Ellington (pno), Billy Taylor (bs), Greer (drs), 
21/12/38. Track 3: Rex Stewart, Louis Bacon 
(tpts), Joe Nanton (tmb), Bigard (clit), Ellington 
(pno), Brick Fieagel (gtr), Taylor (bs), Jack 
Maisel (drs), 20/3/39. Track 4: Same as Track 
1 except Ellington replaces Strayhorn, 22/6/38 
Track 5: Williams (tpt), Nanton (tmb), Hodges 
(alto). Bigard (clit), Carney (bari), Ellington 
(pno), Fred Guy (gtr), Taylor (bs), Greer (drs), 
19/1/38. Track 6: Stewart (cnt), Juan Tizol (vive- 
tmb), Bigard (clit), Carney (bari), Ellington (pno) 
Jimny Blanton (bs), Greer (drs), 14/2/40. Track 
7: Same as Track 4, 1/7/38. Track 8: Same as 
Track 2, 2/8/38. Track 9: Same as Track 3, 
20/3/39. Track 10: Same as Track 4, 27/2/39 
Track 11: Williams (tpt), Hodges (alto), Carney 
(bari), Nanton (tmb), Ellington (pno), Hayes 
Alvis (bs), Greer (drs), 8/3/37. Track 12. Same 
as Track 6, 14/2/40 


ART FARMER 
Social Cal’: Capri (11 mins.)—B'ue Lights; The 
Infant’s Song (10! mins.) 


(Esquire 20-087. 10in.LP 29s. 6}d.) 


These tracks present soloists Art Far- 
mer and Gigi Gryce with a rhythm 
section providing a polite and unobtru- 
sive beat. 

“Social Call”, to quote the sleeve 
notes, is supposed to represent “a 
relaxing visit between friends in the 
afternoon”. It certainly has all the 
genteel fragility of a Victorian tea party 
with ‘he tone of Art’s trumpet and Gigi’s 
alto matching the thinness of the slices of 
bread and butter. “Capri” (no connec- 
tion with the well-known pop) receives a 
so so technical performance. “Blue 
Lights”, a pleasant theme. I found to be 
the most interesting of the four tracks. 
There is some beautifully controlled 
trumpet from Art here and some 
excellent solo work from p/anist Freddie 





Redd, whose work I found to be the 
most interesting part of this album. “The 
Infant Song” doesn’t come off and tries 
to be too clever. According to the sleeve 
notes, it relies on: “the use of independ- 
ent key centres instead of resolutions 
which most bailads follow.” ods 

Art Farmer (tpt), Gigi Gryce (alto), Freddie 
Redd (pno), Addison Farmer (bs), Arthur Tay-:or 
(drs). 26/5/55. 


VICTOR FELDMAN BIG BAND/ 
NINE-TET/QUINTET 
Biues In Two Modes; Jennie; One Momentum; 
Karen (21 mins.-—-Wood Work; Short Circuit; 
It Ain’t Necessarily So (20 mins.) 
(Tempo TAP 12. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


Arguments are bound to arise when 
candidates are considered for the title 
“Britain’s finest jazzman”, but without 
a moment's hesitation, I'll personally 
stake my money on Victer Feldman. 
For justification of this statement, you 
need look no further than Victor’s latest 
Tempo set, which features him exten- 
sively as vibist-drummer-composer- 
arranger. It’s important, too, because it 
also lends ample scope for solo 
improvisation by several more of 
Britain’s better jazzmen, many of whom 
contribute their best recorded solos to 
date. 

Highspo‘s are Tubby Hayes’ inspired, 
explosive baritone solos on the Nine- 
Tet tracks; the general, happy, produc- 
tive “feel” about the same group; the 
consistently interesting and inventive 
trumpet solos of Jimmie Deuchar and 
Dizzy Reece; and Victor's own work on 
both vibes and drums. “Modes” is a 
Basie-ish composition played by the big 
band with relaxed, fluent solo contribu- 
tions from Feldman (vibes), Reece, 
altoist Derek Humble, and _tenorist 
Hayes. Reece, in particular, plays ex- 
ceptionally well on this track. Intelligent 
use is made of the French Horn and 
tuba on the remaining big band titles— 
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“Jennie” (more excellent Feldman. 
Humble, and Deuchar, together with a 
provocative French Horn sequence by 
John Burden), “Momentum” (which 
spotlights Reece and Scott with Feldman 
kicking the band along from the drum 
chair), and “Karen”, the only non- 
Feldman arrangement of the set. Deuchar 
scored this one, and also shares the solo 
limelight with Victor and Hayes (tenor). 

Despite the undeniable success of the 
big band scores, the two Nine-Tet tracks 
are just that wee bit superior. Put it down 
firstly to the unexpected brilliance of 
Hayes on baritone, and secondly to the 
impressive solos by pianist Norman 
Stenfalt, Scott, Deuchar, Reece and Ken 
Wray (bass trumpet). Excellent support 
too from bassist Lennie Bush and Feld- 
man on drums. Finally, Victor (back on 
vibes) and Deuchar turn in a haunting 
interpretation of Gershwin’s “Neces- 
sarily’, backed by Terry Shannon 
(piano), Kenny Napper (bass), and Phil 
Seamen (drums). This album, in short, 
represents al] that is good in British jazz. 
Don’t miss it! K.G. 

Big Band: Fe!dman (vbs), Bobby Pratt, Jimmie 
Deuchar, Dizzy Reece (tpts), Ken Wray (tmb), 
John Burden (french horn), Jim Powell (tuba), 
Derek Humble (alto), Ronnie Scott, Tubby Hayes 
(tnr), Joe Temperiey (bari), Norman Stenfalt 
(pno), Lennie Bush (bs), Phil Seamen (drs), 
Feldman (drs) and Pete King (bar), replaces 
Temperley on ‘‘One Momentum’’. 

Nine-Tet: Jimmy Deuchar, Dizzy Reece (tpts), 
Ken Wray (bs. tpt), Derek Humble (alto), 
Ronnie Scott (tnr), Tubby Hayes (bar), Norman 
Stenfalt (pno), Lennie Bush (bs), Victor Feldman 
(drs). 

Quintet: Feldman (vbs), Jimmy Deuchar (tpt), 
Terry Shannon (pno), Kenny Napper (pno), Phil 
Seamen (drs). 


JOHN GIBBON 


Another Man Done Gone; Can’t You Line ’Em: 
John Henry; Stakolee (13! mins.)—True Religion: 
You’re Going To Leave Me Baby; Kansas City 
Blues; Corina (13 mins.) 
(Topic 10T. 11. 10in.LP 29s. 6d.) 





These eight tracks are of a young 
white American, greatly influenced by 
Blind Gary Davis and other Negro per- 
formers, singing materia] which is not 
native to him and thus not really suc- 
cessful. Its general tone is sombre and 
its effect somewhat dulling. The Topic 
people go to some trouble to highlight 
Gibbon’s guitar playing, as a lesson for 
skiffle players; while competent it is dull, 
although better than much of the local 
talent. 

The only track which really goes is 
“Corina”; Gibbon’s use of his own 
melodies is responsible for the weakness 
of some of the others. I regret having to 
belabour the point, but the folk singer 

if he is to sound right—must use 
material that belongs to his time, his 
race, and his environment. Folk song 
itself is not universal, although its 
appeal may be. It takes a poor man to 
sing about poverty, and a black man to 
sing about the colour bar. I hope Topic 
will give us quickly some of the riches 
from the Stinson list, real treasures of 
folk music. G.B. 


GEORGE GIRARD AND HIS 
NEW ORLEANS FIVE 


Mahogany Hall Stomp; Chinatown; Do You 
Know What It Means To Miss New Orleans; 
That Da-Da Strain; St. Louis Blues; Sweethearts 
On Parade (24 mins.)—Original Dixieland One- 
Step; Dark Eyes; Wang Wang Blues; Mama 
Don’t Allow It; Please Don’t Ta'k About Me 
When I’m Gone; Beale Street Blues (244 mins.) 


(H.M.V. CLP 1123. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


The new generation of New Orleans 
musicians seem to be as virile as their 
forbears. They blow their instruments 
with gusto and few inhibitions, and the 
results are very pleasing. The boys blow 
with light-hearted vigour, and make the 
music swing from start to finish. It is sig- 
nificant that two of the performers have 
direct links with the O.D.J.B.—Harry 
Shields, clarinettist on the session, is the 
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brother of Larry Shields, and Emile 
Christian, bassist on these tracks, used 
to play trombone with that famous 
group, when they were in England. Bob 
Havens is not a New Orleans man, but 
plays in a manner closely resembling 
Jack Teagarden, which is all the more 
remarkable when one learns that he 
stemmed from Ralph Flanagan's big 
band. What this music lacks in depth of 
interpretation it makes up in feeling and 
general joie-de-vivre. <L. 
George Girard (tpt), Harry Shie!ds (clt), Bob 
Havens (tmb), Bob Discom (pno), Emile Chris- 
tian (bs), Pau! Edwards (drs). Recorded at the 
Parisian Room, New Orleans, June 12th, 1956. 


WARDELL GRAY Vol. 2 


Scrapple From The Apple (a); Move (b) (18 

mins.)—Farmer’s Market; Jackie; Bright Boy; 

April Skies; Sweet And Lovely; Lover Man (c) 
(18 mins.) 


(Esquire 32-023. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 


This is Volume 2 of the Wardell 
Gray Memorial gathered togethe: by 
Prestige Records. It shows Gray as a 
great tenor saxophonist with a full, hard 
but crisp tone and enormous attack. On 
the very long “Scrapple” which is taken 
at breakneck tempo, he exhibits a very 
facile technique building up his choruses 
to a steady climax. From the frantic 
‘go, go, go’ cries this was recorded pub- 
lically. Terry’s playing is also good here. 
His style owes a lot to Roy Eldridge, and 
although he sometimes employs an ugly 
tone, he plays with good swing. Criss’s 
solo on “‘Move” is a hot one. 

The reverse was made two years later 
with the group that Gray used at a club 
in Los Angeles. The general tone is 
somewhat cooler but Gray has some ex- 
cellent solos, particularly on “Farmer’s 
Market”, “Sweet and Lovely” and 
“Bright Boy” The rhythm section sounds 
nice and easy and much of Art Farmer’s 
trumpet work is worth a listening. All-in- 
all a worthy memorial to a good jazz 
musician. A 

(a) Gray (tnr), Sonny Criss (alto), Jimmy 
Bunn (pno), Billy Hadnott (bs), Chuck Thomp- 
son (drs). Same, Dexter Gordon (tnr) added. 
Both 27/8/50. (c) Gray (tnr), Art Farmer (tpt), 
Hampton Hawes (pno), Harper Crosby (bs), 
Larry Marab'e (drs). Robert Collier (conga). 
21/1/52. 


LENNY HAMBRO QUINTET 


I Get A Kick Out Of You; The Lonely One; 

Moon Slippers; Easy To Love; Hoof Beats; Slave 

Girl (21 mins.)—Moonlight Becomes You; Heat 

Wave;  Imaginatiton; Message In Minor; 
Thanatopsis (19} mins.) 


(Philips BBL 7161. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


Hambro gives due credit in his liner 
notes to Wade Legge, with whom he 
planned. formed (we assume) and 
polished the spry little group heard here. 
The overall effect is tremendously work- 
manlike rather than probingly emotional 
—too fully air-conditioned to evoke the 
sweat of a “Heat Wave’, for instance— 
so it seems that Lenny really is a first- 
class dance band saxophonist, not a jazz- 
man, at heart. (He was recently in 
Britain with Ray McKinley’s “run of 
the Miller” gang). 

But Legge makes the whole thing 
worthy of a spin or two. As soloist, ac- 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


companist and writer of some oddly 
fascinating themes whose titles suit them 
so well (tracks 3, 5, 6, 10) he commands 
attention in a positive, rewarding manner. 
We can stop thinking of him as the 
vigorous but ra‘her crude young pianist 
in Dizzy Gillespie’s pre-“World States- 
man” band; the boy has grown into a 
man-size artist. M.B. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


Out Of The Night; Autumn Leaves; Stranger 

In Paradise; My Mother’s Eyes; Everything 

Happens To Me; It Had To Be You (17} mins.) 

—With Every Breath I Take: I'm Yours; I Didn’t 

Know What Time It Was; Baubles, Bangles And 

Beads; Boulevard Of Broken Dreams; A Cottage 
For Sale (174 mins.) 


(Capitol T 819. 12in.LP 33s. 84d.) 


The lush string orchestration by Glenn 
Osser does little to enhance the fabulous 
Hawk in his versions of some of the 
great “pop” tunes of the past decade. I 
hate to see a soloist wasting his talents 
in ‘his sort of session—albeit he may 
have elected to do so of his own free 


. will. His great tenor voice shines 


through the accompaniment, eloquent in 
tone and feeling and never at a loss for 
a note. His perfect phrasing is an out- 
standing point in these ballad renderings. 
It would be hard to fault such tracks as 
“Everything Happens” and “It Had To 
Be You”. For the sake of jazz I decry 
this record, but commend it to those who 
have the interes: of the instrument or the 
artist at heart. G.L. 


HECKSTALL-SMITH QUINTET 
—FAIRWEATHER SEXTET 


Fish Man; Monochrome (a)—Save It Pretty 
Mama: Last Minute B'ues (b) 


(Nixa NJE 1037. EP 12s. 104d.) 


Some first class British jazz that should 
give you a lot of pleasure. The soprano- 
clarinet partnership on Side (a) jells 
nicely, over a very spritely rhythm team. 
Both Smith and Brown take good solos 
on the up-tempo version of Bechet’s good 
Creole tune, Smith showing good attack 
and nice ideas. The excellently titled 
blues is particularly good. Brown, as 
usual at this pace, blows some fine blues, 
and Jones’ viano chorus is as barrelhouse 
as one could wish for. 

On the reverse Redman’s splendid tune 
gets a very typical workout, Fair- 
weather's trumpet is entirely in the Arm- 
strong tradition, and Stevens’ piano from 
his good lead-in to his solo is strongly 
in the Hines pattern. Best solo comes 
from Sandy. Brown whose style owes 
little to anyone. The quick blues has 
more good solos from Stevens, Fair- 
weather and West and an unusual low 
register chorus from Sandy. The rhythm 
really gets jumpy behind Fairweather’s 
excellent second solo. 

In search of the e‘ernal gimmick, the 
record has been labelled V.S.0.J. (Very 
Special Old Jazz) and given three stars. I 
would have given it four . S.T. 

(a) Dick Heckstall-Smith (sop-sax), Sandy 
Brown (cit), Dill Jones (pno), Major Holley (bs), 
Don Lawson (drs), 20/8/56. 

(b) Al Fairweather (tpt), Sandy Brown (clt), 
Dave Stevens (pno), Cedric West (gtr), Stan 
Greig (drs), Major Holley (bs), 28/5/56. 
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DOBELL'S 
PRESENT 


‘SEVENTY SEVEN’ 
RECORDS 


These great British Jazz Bends 


The Original Crane River 
Jazz Band. Volume 1. 
77 LP/4 29s. 6d. 

A Miner’s Dream of Home 

Do What Ory Say 

Dusty Rag 

Joshua Fit De Battle 

Put On your Old Grey 
Bonnet 

Gloryland 

All the Girls 

Dauphin Street 

Uptown Bump 

Doctor Jazz 

featuring Ken Colyer and 
Monty Sunshine 


The Storyville Jazzmen. 
TT EPPS 29s. 64. 
Kentucky Home 
Breeze 
Doctor Jazz 
Walkin’ With the King 
Tin Roof Blues 
Eh La Bas 
featuring the sensational 
Bob Wallis 


The Storyville Jazzmen. 
77 78/1 8s. 6d. 
Weary Blues 
Thriller Rag 
Milenberg Joys 
a new long playing 78 rpm, with 
up to five minutes each side. 


NOW AVAILABLE FROM: 


DOBELL’S JAZZ 
RECORD SHOP 


77 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Phone: GERrard 4197 




















Traditional jazz at 

the Royal Festival Hall 

Postman’s lament; Tuxedo rag 

KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 

Panama rag; Memphis blues; Mama don’t allow it* 
ALEX WELSH DIXIELANDERS “with GEORGE MELLY 
Storyville blues; It’s tight like that; Ice cream; 
Oh, didn’t he ramble 

CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 

Bury my body; Diggin’ my potatoes 

LONNIE DONEGAN SKIFFLE GROUP LK 4088 


Traditional jazz scene, 1955 

I never knew just what a girl could do; St. Louis blues; 
The world is waiting for the sunrise 

CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 

Riverside blues; Steamboat stomp 

THE ZENITH SIX 

Creole belles; Young woman's blues 

MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND 

Maple Leaf rag; Black Mountain blues; Mississippi mud 
ALEX WELSH DIXIELANDERS'- LK 4100 


A Scrapbook of British Jazz 

FRED ELIZALDE, SPIKE HUGHES, LEW STONE, NAT GONELLA, 

GEORGE CHISHOLM, SID PHILLIPS, GEORGE WEBB, THE JAZZ CLUB, 
GEORGE SHEARING, HARRY GOLD, KEN COLYER, CHRIS BARBER LK 4139 


SPIKE HUGHES and his Ali American Orchestra 

Nocturne: Pastoral; Bugle call rag; Arabesque; Fanfare: Sweet sorrow blues; 

Music at midnight; Sweet Sue, just you; Air in D flat; Donegal cradle song; Firebird; 
How come you do me like you do? featuring COLEMAN HAWKINS, BENNY CARTER, 
DICKY WELLS, and HENRY ‘RED’ ALLEN’ LK 4173 


Ciub Session with Colyer 

Uptown bumps; Blame it on the blues; Creole song; Chrysanthemum rag; Snag it; Thriller 
rag: Black cat on the fence; The old rugged cross; Walking with the King; Home sweet home; 
Auf weiderseh’n sweetheart KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN’ LK 4178 


The Jazz Club 


Davenport blues; Jazz Club stomp; Dixie; Panama; There'll be some changes made; 
Clarinet blues; Black and blue; Barefoot blues 
MARK WHITE presents THE JAZZ CLUB’ LF 1047 


Hors d’oeuvres 

Copenhagen; Hors d'oeuvres; Streamline strut; Champagne cocktail; 
Embassy stomp; Caravan; Deep Henderson; Cotton pickers’ congregation 
AMBROSE AND HIS ORCHESTRA LF 1105 

Swing from Paris 

Swing from Paris; My sweet; Improvisation; Sweet Georgia Brown; 
Three little words; Nocturne; Daphne; H.C.Q. strut 

THE QUINTET OF THE HOT CLUB OF FRANCE’ LF 1139 


Back to the Delta 

nz on; Lord, Lord, Lord, you sure been good to me; Faraway blues: 
Moose march; Saturday night function: Shim-me-sha-wabble 

KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 

Midnight Special; K.C. moan; Casey Jones 


KEN COLYER SKIFFLE GROUP LF 1196 


New Orleans joys 

shaftoe; Chimes blues; The Martinique; New Orleans blues; 
Merrydown rag; Stevedore stomp 

CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 

Rock island line; John Henry 


LONNIE DONEGAN SKIFFLE GROU? LF 1198 


Takin’ it easy 
The Sheik of Araby; Fishmouth (Take 2); Exactly like you; 
My Monday date; Summertime; Oh, baby; That’s what it’s all about 


THE FAWKES-TURNER SEXTET LF 1214 


Jazz at the Savoy 

Arkansas; Dixie; Hurricane: Sugar step; Somebody 
stole my gai: The Darktown Strutters’ ball: Clarinet 
marmalade; Sugar; Stomp your feet; Tiger raz 

FRED ELIZALDE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

LF 1277 








Modern Jazz at the Royal Festival H2!! 
My honey’s lovin’ arms; Give me the 
simple life; Roomin*® with Moomin 
DON RENDELL SEXTET 

Hallelujah; I’m beginning to see the light 
Waterloo Bridge 

KEN MOULE SEVEN 

Good bait; Armed; Compos mentis; Down under 


TONY CROMBIE ORCHESTRA LK 4087 


‘Chis’ 
4 f th world’s A 7474 Makin’ whoopee; I gotta right to sing the blues; Needle-noddle-noo; 


Sonny boy; Lazy river; Just you, just me; "Deed I do; Georgetta; 
When your lover has gone; Weekend male; Blues for twos; I may be wrong 
GEORGE CHISHOLM SEXTET LK 4147 































Third Festival of British Jazz 
PHIL SEAMEN, ALAN CLARE, COURTLEY-SEYMOUR, JAZZ TODAY, JIMMY WALKER, 
GEORGE CHISHOLM-KEITH CHRISTIE LK 4180 
















Introducing THE TONY KINSEY QUINTET 
DON RENDELL, RONNIE ROSS, BILL LE SAGE, PETE BLANNIN, TONY KINSEY 
Love for sale; In a mellotone; No-name flyer; Cambridge blue; Take the ‘A’ train; 

Nice work if you can get it; Sweet and lovely; You are too beautiful; Caravan 









































LK 4186 








Ken Moule arranges for 
DON RENDELL, RONNIE ROSS, DOUGIE ROBINSON, LEON CALVERT, 
GEORGE CHISHOLM, ARTHUR WATTS, ALAN GANLEY, KEN MOULE 
Nice work if you can get it; Makin’ whoopee; Son of Ponckle; Prelude to a kiss; 
Cobbly; The tired badger; Lulu’s back in town; My funny valentine; You’ve don 
something to my heart; Lullaby of the leaves; High ratio LK 4192 

























The man from Minton’s 

The man from Minton’s; I only have eyes for you; To be or not to bop; Poinciana; 
The nearness of you; Someone to watch over me; Consternation; The fourth deuce 
THE GEORGE SHEARING TRIO’ LF 1036 


Mulligan’s music 

Bweebida bobbida; Nights at the turntable; Westwood walk; Sextet; 
Bark for Barksdale; Limelight; Walkin’ shoes; Line for Lyons 

Vic LEWIS AND HIS ORCHESTRA LF 1157 


Frogressive Jazz, Vol. 1 

Swing house; Chino; Star eyes; Duo; Bark for Barksdale; 
Dancing in the dark; The peanut vendor 

ViC LEWIS AND HIS ORCHESTRA’ LF 1216 


Progressive Jazz, Vol. 2 

I've got you under my skin: ve in’t get started; 
Good Queen Bess; 52nd Street theme 

THE ‘iN-TOWNW’ JAZZ GROUP LF 1217 


At the Royal Festival Hall with 
THE RONNIE SCOTT ORCHESTRA and 
TONY CROMBIE 

Basie talks; It might as well be Spring; 
Drop me off at Harlem; Ting-a-ling; 
Straight life: Flying home’ LF 1261 











ILLINOIS JACQUET 


Little Jeff; Jacquet Jumps—Blue Nocturne; 
On Your Toes 
(Columbia SEB 10043. EP ils. 10d.) 
Swinging Home; Moe—Bluesitis; Boot "Em Up 


(Columbia SEB 10072. EP Ils. 10d.) 


Most of these were made with a dis- 
interested big band and are disappointing 
in sum, but there is good tenor to be 
heard on_ several tracks by leader 
Jacquet. Only in “On Your Toes” does 
he really live up to his unfortunate repu- 
tation for rabble-rousing. On this track, 
and in “Jacquet Jumps”, Cecil Payne and 
Matthew Gee are both to be heard in 
rather lacklus‘re solos. The boppy trum- 
pet runs on the latter seem to be too 
cleanly executed to be by _ brother 
Russell. ““Moe” has a John Lewis piano 
passage, but despite the reported presence 
of such redoub‘able rhythm men as Red 
Callendar and Oscar Moore in the small 
accompanying group, inspiration is also 
lacking in this performance. Illinois does 
open his solo well, but otherwise I 
would refer you to him on “Boot "Em 
Ub” and in his “mood” interpretation, 
“Blue Nocturne’, for examples of the 
way he continues the Herschel tradition 
in style and tone. S.D. 


DICK JOHNSON QUARTET 


Belle Of The Ball; The Lady Is A Tramp; Honey 
Bun; Why Was I Born; Poinciana (17 mins.)}— 
The Things We Did Last S ; Like S 
in Love; Stars Fel On Alabama; You’ve Changed 
(18 mins.) 
(EmArcy EJT 753. 10in.LP 27s. 10d.) 





Stevedore Stomp ; 
The Duke Steps Out ; 


soon) ; 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 





Regd. Trade Mark of 
The Gramophone Company Ltd. 
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Home with Sweets. 7EG8250 (EP) 


| Wherever the five Winde blow" 


SHORTY ROGERS QUINTET 
North Wind (Hurricane Carol) ; 
along in the Trades) ; 
West Wind (The Chinook that melted my heart); 
Fifth Wind (Prevailing on the Westerlies). CLP1129 (LP) 


It is surprising that a host of imitation 
Dave Brubeck Quartets haven't reared 
their heads by now. Af<er all, Brubeck’s 
formula is successful, though possibly a 
little beyond the reach of the average 
musician. However, I don’t think it un- 
fair to categorise this group as just such 
an imitation. 

Bill Havemann on piano uses the 
heavy chordal approach, and alto plaver 
Johnson, whilst displaying a __ basic 
Charlie Parker influence, is unmistakably 
essaying the Paul Desmond tone. He is, 
in fact, the more successful, and manages 
to achieve a fair attempt at the superb 
flow of Desmond. He has also adopted 
many of the mannerisms and much of 
the phrasing. 

These tracks were cut in Chicago early 
in 1956, and one wonders about the con- 
tinued existence of the group. If it has 
brought some kind of original thought 
into its playing, then it may well be 
worth another LP; for technically it was 
very sound when this was made. 


Dick Johnson (alto), Bill Havemann (pno), Bob 
McKee (drs), Chuck Sagle (bs on tracks 2 and 
6 only), Dave Poskonka (bs on remaining tracks). 


MORGANA KING 


More Than You Know; Frankie And Johnnie; 
Mean To Me; When Your Lover Has Gone; 
S thing To R b You By; I See Two 
Lovers (20 mins.)—Body And Soul; Mad About 
The Boy; It’s Only A Paper Moon; Bill; Can’t 
Help Lovin’ Dat Man; Why Was I Born 
(20 mins.) 
(Mercury MPL 6515. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 





The. Duke steps out" 


DUKE ELLINGTON and His Orchestra (Period 1929/1930) 
Saratoga Swing ; 
Double Check Stomp. 


‘Chorty Rogers Exprese" 


SHORTY ROGERS and His Giants 
Blues Express; Pink Squirrel ; 


7EG8249 (EP) 





South Wind (Breezin’ 
East Wind (Marooned in a mon- 


‘HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


RECORDS 


E.M.Il, RECORDS LTD. (Controlled by Electric & Musical Industries Ltd.), 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W. |. 
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Misleadingly titled “Morgana King Sings 


The Blues”, we have here a selection of 
ballads sung in a pleasant but quite 
ordinary manner. Miss King is the pos- 
sessor of a small but tuneful voice and 
shows good control, but her warbling 
has little to do with jazz—and certainly 
nothing to do with blues. 

The very refined accompaniment con- 
tains some pretty playing by Harvey 
Leonard and guitarist Barry Galbraith, 
but most of the tempos are much too 
slow for anyone to get excited—musician 
or listener. .T. 

Harvey Leonard (pno/ce‘este), Barry Galbraith 
(gtr), Ralph Pollack (drs), Ernie Furtado (bs), 
Terry Gibbs (vibes) on ‘‘Paper Moon’’ ony. 


CY LAURIE PLAYS LIL HARDIN 


Got No Blues; Jazz Lips—Skid Dat De Dat; 
King Of The Zulus 


(Esquire EP 140. EP 13s. 74d.) 


These four numbers served the Arm- 
strong Hot Five well, and are faithfully 
used by the Laurie Band. Lil Hardin (or 
Lil Armstrong as she has been since 
the late twenties) has been somewhat 
neglected as a jazz figure and as a per- 
former in her own right. Of these tracks, 
“Skid dat” is the one to play first, as no 
treatment of this most moving jazz tune 
can avoid an echo of Armstrong’s sear- 
ing original. This is no more than the 
usual Laurie performance, but one would 
still like to hear this front line over a 
really purposeful rhythm section. 


Al Fairweather (tpt), Johnny Pickard (tmb), 
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cy Laurie (clt), Alan Thomas (pno), Johnny 
Potter (bjo), Dave Wood (bs), Ron McKay (drs). 
Recorded July 14th, 1954. 


GEORGE LEWIS AND HIS 
RAGTIME BAND 


Vols. Three and Four 


Volume Three: Gettysburg March; Just A Little 
While To Stay Here; High Society; Careless Love; 
When The Saints Go Marching In. Vo'ume Four: 
Red Wing; Down By The Riverside; My Old 
Kentucky Home; Panama; Ice Cream 


(Esquire 20-085 and 20-086. 10in.LP’s 29s. 64d.) 


In a recent Jazz Journal, a Mr. C. W. 
Hurt put forward the view that the 
George Lewis Band is “above criticism”. 
J know what he meant, and I am in- 
clined to agree, though I would say that 
“below criticism” or “beyond criticism” 
would equally apply. The fact is that 
there are no available standards by which 
to judge this music. It’s a survival of an 
early phase of jazz development about 
which we know very little. The Lewis 
band has no rivals—even Kid Ory’s Band 
has passed the point of no return in‘o 
conscious artistry and sophistication. The 
qualities revealed by the Lewis Band at 
its best are those of an unself-conscious 
and unschooled folk-music. Comparison 
with the great mass of later jazz—even 
developed New Orleans jazz—is 
irrelevant. That is, as long as the band re- 
mains well within its own limitations. 
There’s not much point in observing that, 
in these two albums, Lewis himself is so 
ou‘-of-tune that he might be playing in 
a different key. Other examples which we 
have of New Orleans pre-jazz (I think 
that’s still the best way to describe it) 
show that accuracy of tuning was never 
regarded as of much importance. Nor is 
there any sense in pointing out that the 
music is quite formless, ebbing and flow- 
ing with as little shape of construction as 
the waves in the sea. Like the Eightsome 
Reel, this music is purely functional, 
deriving its pattern from the stamina of 
the dancers or the nature of the steps 
they happen to be dancing. We are even 
on unsure ground when we say that, 
compared with the improvised solos of 
later jazz, Alton Purnell’s piano solos are 
quite childish and inept. It may be that 
he too is simoly performing a function, 
giving the other players a breather and a 
swig at the bottle. If this is so, who can 
say that he fails? As for these perform- 
ances in general, they have all the 
qualities which we have come to expect 
of the Lewis Band—romping, infectious 
rhythm, a poignant, nostalgic sound, 
moments which are genuinely moving 
and moments of blush-making sentiment- 
ality. If you don’t dig it don’t knock it— 
and if you do dig it, please don’t over- 
boost it. Just let it speak for itself. 

George Lewis (clt), Avery ‘‘Kid’’ Howard 
(tpt), Jim Robinson (tmb), Alton Purnell (pno), 
Lawrence Marrero (bjo), “‘Slow Drag’’ Pavageau 
(bass), Joe Watkins (drs). 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON BAND 
Panama; Working Man _ Blues—Fidgety Feet; 
Weary Blues 
(Esquire EP 141. EP 13s. 74d.) 


The first track remains a good example 
of the start of the British revivalist 


school. Already Humph and Wally were 
dovetailing their ideas and there is a typi- 
cal solo from George Webb who did 
much for the local jazz scene in those 
days. A previously unissued master has 
been used for “Working Man Blues” 
which features some forthright lead 
cornet from Humph with nice support 
from Fawkes and Keith Christie. The 
remaining two tracks were fast favourites 
in those days and I enioyed listening to 
them again, especially to Wally on 
“Feet” and Humph on “Weary”. 


Humphrey Lyttelton (cnt), Wally Fawkes (clt), 
Harry Brown (tmb), George Webb (nno), Nevil 
Skrimshire (gtr/bjo), Dave Carey (drs. /wshbd), 
Keith Christie replaces Brown on last three 
tracks). ist track recorded 2/12/48, others 
20/4/49. 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


Ra‘ph’s New Blues; All Of You; I'll Remember 

April (20 mins.)—Gershwin Ballad Medley 

(“Soon”’, ‘‘For You, For Me, For Evermore,”’ 

“‘Love Walked In’’, ‘“‘Love Is Here To Stay’’); 

Softly As In A Mbornine Sunrise; Concorde 
204 mins.) 


(Esquire 32-024. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 


This one could have been called “Con- 
corde Revisited”. It is just a regrouping 
of the familiar tracks named above; but 
those who lack the ten-inch “Concorde”, 
or are willing to junk it, may feel that 
one extra tune (“All Of You”, originally 
omitted here for copvright reasons) and 
a notably better-realised recording job 
makes this worth the extra cash. 

I reviewed the ten-inch “Concorde” LP 
last November, and if I have played it 
less often in the meantime than first 
seemed likely, it includes plenty of typi- 
cal pleasures for those who bask in the 
post-Klook MJQ. “April” is so obviously 
lacking in poise and cohesion that one 
wonders why it was passed for issue. 
Elsewhere, however, all the musicians 
function with complete expertise, their 
gentlemanly musical offerings remaining 
hard ‘o resist at the right, tranquil 
moment. M.B. 


JACK MONTROSE WITH 
BOB GORDON 


A Little Duet; Aoril’s Fool; Dot’s Groovy; I'm 

Gonna Move To The Outskirts Of Town (20 

mins.)—Cecilia; The News And The Weather; 

When You Wish Unon A Star; Have You Met 
Miss Jones; Paradox (21 mins.) 


(London LTZ-K_ 15043. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


It strikes me that Jack Montrose is an 
extremely lucky man to have an LP to 
himself. His playing is immature and 
rather barren, and his writing is next to 
ordinary. After fourteen paragaphs of 
telling us about himself (on the sleeve), 
he mentions Bob Gordon who is also 
featured on this record (since killed in 
a car crash). The rhythm section is ex- 
cellent, especially Red Mitchell on bass, 
one of the best in the world today. 

“Little Duet” and “‘Dot’s Groovy” are 
Montrose’s compositions of jolly, happy 
jazz with the usual running quaver parts 
between tenor and baritone. “April’s 
Fool” is an interesting, slow tune, with 
attractive harmonies; “Gonna Move” is 
a slow blues that ‘grates’ before it’s over 
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-—that ‘studied’ wail is too obvious. 
“Cecilia” turns out to be a good tune to 
improvise on—dynamic ideas in the first 
ensemble seem to send Bob Gordon into 
two inspired choruses. The piano solo 
rides with the facility of a front line in- 
strument. “News and Weather” has a 
strong, interesting harmony line, and 
seems the most original jazz contribu- 
tion. The solos are good and _ the 
ensemble musical. “When You Wish”, a 
slow ballad, shows Montrose’s weaker 
side; his general approach to playing 
seems to tickle around the edge of a 
phrase or a melody rather than get inside 
it. I've heard Gordon play much better 
with other groups. 

“Miss Jones” is taken at a swing 
tempo. All the soloists get around the 
difficult chord changes in the middle and 
manage to compose on them. Montrose’s 
articulation gets boring after a while, and 
his pitch is a bit sharp. 

“Paradox” moves with good impetus 
and has some attractive written parts. 
Montrose says he listens to everything 
he can get his hands on. His playing 
sounds a mixed up iumble to me, and he 
doesn’t play jazz the way he talks about 
it. B.B 

Jack Montrose (tnr), Bob Gordon (bari), Paul 
Moer (pno), Red Mitchell (bs), Shelly Manne 
(drs) 


GERRY MULLIGAN 


Elevation; Mainstream; Ain’t It The Truth (19 
mins.}—Ig'0o; Blue At The Roots; Lollypop 
(18 mins.) 


(EmArcy EJL 1259. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


*Mainstream,” the notes admit, “may 
seem to be an unlikely title for this 
album.” The connection between the 
music found on it and that popularly 
known by the same name in England is 
tenuous, to say the least, but it is obvious 
that the mainstream may, as it flows on, 
at any given time be dominated by the 
characteristics of a tribituary. Or it may 
be coloured by a discharge of an alto- 
gether alien nature. Excuse, pray, the 
intrusion of a rural parable: 

Down the hill from where I live there 
is a river, and I can remember when 
there were fish in the pool below the old 
mill. Industrial progress brought a fac- 
tory to tip waste products and dyes into 
the river. Now you must either go up- 
stream or a long way downstream before 
you find any fish. 

The American Establishment clearly 
sees Mulligan as an important part of 
the mainstream, here and now, but in 
ten years time, say, I am convinced his 
importance will be seen as no greater 
than that of Red Nichols with whom 
Mulligan has so honestly and justly 
compared himself. 

On “Elevation”, Mulligan says, “we 
got into a real stomping feeling and all 
the guys fell into the right groove, that 
iuke-box-Saturday-night sort of mood.” 
This kind of self-delusion is pathetic. At 
best, “the real stomping feeling” is only 
comparative. In much of the so-called 
“modern” jazz, to which Mulligan be- 
longs, there is less semblance of beat and 
swing than is found here, but what the 
group does produce is only impressive 
by minor-league standards. The intro- 
verted and dryly fastidious sound of the 
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group is depressing. Original ideas are 
not enough. “Individuality rather than 
any contrived ingenuity is,” according to 
the no‘es, “a sine qua non of mainstream 
jazz.” Yet it is “contrived ingenuity” that 
I hear in, for example, the “astonishing 
counterpoint be:ween Gerry and Zoot” 
in “Mainstream”, and in the second 
piano passage on “Root Blues”. Person- 
ally, I see nothing evil in the “contrived 
ingenuity” so long as it be played with 
jazz feeling but I do not feel] that is the 
case here. 

Brookmeyer’s monotonous, wiggle- 
waggle phrasing becomes more of a bore 
the more you hear of it. Jon Eardley, I 
suspect, plays slightly less ugly trumpet 
than Don Ferrara. Bill Crow’s bass, 
however. can be heard with pleasure 
throughout. 

If you ask by what standards I am 
judging this record, I would say by those 
of that “mainstream” jazz in which 
heart, soul, warmth and virility are desir- 
able qualities. Biassed? Listening with a 
closed mind? Well, now, could there be 
two mainstreams? Check your cri‘eria 
with for instance Jack Maher a sure- 
enough “modernist” critic of ‘Metro- 
nome”. He recently informed the world 
that “ali of Duke’s music through the 
years . . . seems to skirt an implied sense 
of completeness and to avo'd a strong, 
vibrant virility.” 

Every man to his own canoe! 

S.D. 

Gerry Mulligan (bari, and pno on “Blue At 
The Roots’ only), Don Ferrara (tpt), Bob 
Brookmeyer (tb), Zoot Sims (tnr), Bill Crow (bs), 
Dave Bailey (drs), Jon Eard'’ey (tpt), rep'aces 


Ferrara on ‘‘Mainstream’’ and ‘‘Ain’t It The 
Truth’’. 


DAVE PELL OCTET 


Can’t We Be Friends; I’ve Got A Crush On You; 
I've Got A Feeling I'm Falling; Love Is The 
Sweetest Thing; If I Cou'd Be With You One 
Hour Tonight; Let’s Do It (20 mins.)—You 
Can’t Pull The Wool Over My Eyes; Bewitched: 
Just One More Chance; Who Walks In When 
I Wak Out; Solitude: I've Found A New Baby 
(22 mins.) 


(London LTZ-K 15082. 12in.LP 37s. 63d.) 


Don't let the corny cover put you off 
this album, as there’s some good jazz, in 
the modern manner. to be heard here. 
The idea of connecting the titles into an 
imaginary love storv, and devoting most 
of the sleeve notes, by Bill Simon, to tell- 
ing it, is a simple gimmick for simple 
people. 

Dave Pell, with a competent group of 
Wes: Coasters, tackles a good choice of 
numbers although, oddly enough, the re- 
sult is surprisingly commercial. The chief 
merit from a jazz point of view, lies in 
the individual solos, particularly those of 
Don Fagerquist, André Previn and Dave 
Pell himself. I ked the novel arrange- 
ment of “One Hour Tonight” with Tonv 
Rizzi’s effective gui‘ar intro and coda; 
Dave Pell’s English horn on the some- 
what pretentious version of Ellington's 
“Solitude”; and André Previn’s adroit 
arrangement and = solo work on 
“Bewitched”. A oe 

Dave Pell (tnr), Don Fagerquist (tpt), Ray 
Sims (tmb), Maury Berman (bari), André Previn 
(pno), Tony Rizzi (gtr), Mel Pollan (bs), Irv 
Kluger (drs). Claude Williamson replaces Previn 


With this new record, Freddy Randall shows once again 
that he is in the forefront of Traditional Jazz. Here are many 
old favourites, p'ayed with his usual zest and swing. 


FREDDY 
a oe se ee 


=Ratol 


ieuE—mol-halsl 


(PERSONNEL : Freddy Randall, trumpet ; 
Pete Hodge, trombone ; Al Gay, clarinet ; 
Syd Boatman, piano; Gerry Salisbury, bass; 


Alan ‘‘ Buzz’’ Green, drums.) 


on tracks 5, 6, 9, 10, Pell plays English horn om 
*‘Solitude’’ and bass clit on ‘‘Let’s Do It.’’? Feb 
1956 


DJANGO REINHARDT AND 
THE Q.H.C.F. 


House Of Dreams (a); Dinette (b)—Belleville (c): 
Fly Fishing (c) 
(Vogue EPV 1208. EP 13s. 7d.) 


Reinhardt composed all four tracks on 
this record, which vary from the slow 
and pensive “House of Dreams” to a 
fast stomp for “Belleville”. The record- 
ings, made for Radiodiffusion Francaise 
in 1947, are not of the highest quality, 
and the solo guitar work is seriously 
over-amplified in some passages. The 
freeflowing notes produced by Reinhardt 
are always an amazement to me. His 
immaculate ease in such rapid work as 
the second chorus of “Belleville” is 
quite remarkable, and he is equally at 
home in all the tonal ranges of his in- 
strument, as shown in “Fly Fishing”. As 
far as I am concerned there is no need 
for bait—I am hopelessly caught already. 

G.L. 

(a) Django Reinhardt (gtr), Hubert Rostaing 
(cit), Eugene Vees (gtr), Emmanuel Soudieux (bs). 
Andre Jourdan (drs). 

(b) as (a) but Gerard Leveque (clt) rep!aces 
Rostaing. 

(c) as (a) but Joseph Reinhardt (gtr) replaces 
Vees. Recorded Paris. 1947 


DON RENDELL presents 
THE JAZZ SIX 


I Saw Stars; Jack O’ Lantern; Will O’The Wisp; 
Ignis Fatuus (18 mins.)—Star Eyes; I Know Why; 





RECORDED BEFORE AN INVITED AUDIENCE 
Dr. Jazz; Nobody knows you when you’re down and out; Panama; 
St. James’ Infirmary; Dinah; Sweet Sue, just you; Ja Da PMD1046 
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Taking A Chance On Love: Limehouse Blues: 


enough and I think that he and the 


off. Bo‘h Brown and Rollins solo with 


Sag a ” bias nan (19 mins ) group have succeeded admirably. authority, and Rosch’s drumming is 
Nixa Jazz Today Series NJL 7. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) PY, outstanding. The other original, “Pent- 
Se ta . . Tracks 1, 2, 3. 8. Don Rendell (tnr). Ronnie Up” is another good melody by Rollins. 
da Stee eae ee eee. Ross (a to), Ken Whee'e: (tpt), Ken Moue (pno), Powell's piano here has more confidence 
mp8 | ys egg' Me aise “ns suas ase a een (bs), Don Lawson (drs). 15/1/57 than on the other tracks where his solo 
and ‘his Zives I racks 4, 5, 6, 7. Same, with Ronnie Ross work is inclined to sound jittery and 
(c): tunity to hear him in the triple role of (alto, bari), Bert Court'ey and Arthur Watts lackirg in swing. Roll’ is sard < ; 
3 g ‘ - Roll'ns is heard at his 
tenor player, arranger and composer. rep'ace Whee'er and Bannin. 31/1/57. best on “Count Your Blessings” a ballad 
With the exception of the rather drearv Track 9. As first track but Ross (bari) and taken at iust ‘he right tempo. S.T. 
om “1 Know Why”, the standards have been ae (bs). 18/1/57. Recorded January Sonny Rollins (tnr), Ciifiord Brown (tpt), 
ve well chosen. “I Saw S‘ars , taken at a aie de Richie Powe'l (ono), George Morrow (bs), Max 
: nice medium tempo, swings well and is Roach (drs). 22/3/56 
a. an excellent opener. I always think the SONNY ROLLINS THE JAZZ ODYSSEY OF 
ise choice of tune and tempo of the opening Va'se Hot; Kiss And Run (15 mins.)—I Feel A a 7 
ty, —— hee ed r? bn nr raping Song Comin’ On Cadeb Vous Miadinn Pente JAMES RUSHING ESQ. 
ets e C ora e music to be ouse (16 mins.) . 7: 
sly heard—or at least it should—just as the (Esquire 32-025. 12in.LP 39s. 7d.) Conte Fee pean 
dt title music of a film generally embodies Although completely modernistic in New Orleans: New Orleans; Tricks Ain’t Walkin’ 
lis the musical themes and establishes the their approach this quintet have a splen- poeta Hay <<a Ming -Aectger AP ey eat o-9 
. mood for the picture. Kansas City: P:ney Brown Biues; ’Tain’t Nobody's 
as z ; did unity of purpose. The music is warm Shihdee Wes Canna’ Sides Tu Vee Sabb Ot 
is The playing of the three part suite ra‘her than cool, and Roach and Morrow Pe ee eae 
at “Ignis Fatuus” is exemplary, particularly produce a keenly defined beat for the hair 
in- on the attractive “Will O’The Wisp solo horns to work on. Clifford Brown. Chicago: Careless Love; Doctor Blues; Rosetta 
As theme, Both Ronnie Ross on baritone but for the unfortunate motor accident New York: Lullaby Of Broadway; Old Fashioned 
ed and Ken Moule are well featured on in which he and Powell lost their lives, Love; Some Of These Days 
ly. “Ignis” itself; while Ken Wheeler’s trum- was obviously going to turn into a really (Phi'ips BBL 7166. 12in.LP 37s. 6d.) 
fi pet is at its best on the swinging arrange- great modern trumpeter. Like Dizzy he 
ine ment of * ‘Limehouse Blues”. Don was uses great flurries of notes, but his play- Everyone associates Jimmy Rushing 
1s). responsible for all the arrangements ing sounds much happier and warmer with the great pre-war Basie Band. 
except “I Know Why” by Ken Moule. and he shows tremendous exuberance in Hither‘o he has had no history before 
ces and an unusual version of “Out Of No- everything he tackles. Sonny Rollins that—nor indeed after it, until his recent 
where” by Canadian trumpet player Ken comes from the Parker school with de- comeback by courtesy of Vanguard re- 
ces. Wheeler. finite Hawkins influences. He plays with cords. His latest LP reveals a career 
Rendell sums up the work of his Jazz impressive rhythm and a broad tone and which goes back to the New Orleans era 
Six this way: “We don’t want to create sounds relaxed and at home in this com- and a stint with Jelly Roll Morton, and 
any sort of new sound, or even recapture pany. which incorporates Chicago, Kansas City 
an old style. All we set out to do is play The waltz is a very pretty theme and is and New York. It’s to be hoped that 
ps easy. relaxed, swinging jazz.” Tha*’s fair one _of the few jazz waltzs which come wide exverience suggested here will be 
ny; 
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OPENING AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON, 28th SEPTEMBER 
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thoroughly investigated and written-up 
while Jimmy is in this country, Mean- 
while, here’s a fine apvetiser. Three songs 
are chosen to represent each city—songs 
which Jimmy associates with each phase 
in his career. And in fact Buck Clayton 
and his Orchestra is a portmanteau 
designation for four different groups, de- 
signed to do justice to the style of each 
place. “Tricks Ain’t Walkin’ No More” is 
unique in that it’s a spoken monologue 
accompanied by Rushing himself at the 
piano. Real, intimate cabaret stuff, this, 
on a “red light” theme appropriate to 
New Orleans. The remaining New 
Orleans sides have Zutty Singleton and 
Tony Parenti to give the local flavour. 
There's a hint of incompatibility between 
the pounding rhy:hm section and swing- 
sters Clayton and Dickenson in the front- 
line, but the arrangements are simple and 
sympathetic, and the tunes are good. 
With the move to Kansas City, and the 
replacement of Singleton and Parenti by 
Jo Jones and Buddy Tate, things look up. 
Here, one feels, is a more congenial 
musical neighbourhood for all concerned’ 
and apart from Cliff Jackson’s raggedy 
piano, which seems out of place, the 
performances are among Rushing’s best. 
It's becoming tedious now to. extol 
Buck’s virtues, but the man is so con- 
sistently -excellent these days that he 
literally commands attention. On the re- 
verse, for Chicago and New York, the 
band is enlarged. Rhythmically, there is 
general improvement, largely due to the 
replacement of Jackson by the more 
streamlined Hank Jones. On the other 
hand, some degree of intimacy is lost, 
and there is less feeling of rapport be- 
tween Rushing and his accompaniment. 
Big bands can achieve it, as Basie shows. 
But these studio groups, strong as they 
are in ensemble and solo strength, never 
qui‘e achieve that unity between voice 
and accompaniment which the jazz 
singer requires. Nevertheless the band 
swings prodigiously, the recording is 
superb, and Rushing generally reinforces 
his reputation as a jazz singer of the 
very top class. H.L. 

New Orieans: Buck Clayton (tpt), Tony Parenti 
(clt), Vic Dickenson (tmb), C iff Jackson (pno), 
Walter Page (bass), Zutty Sing:eton (drs). 

Kansas City: As above, but Buddy Tate re- 
places Parenti and Jo Jones replaces Singleton. 

Chicago: Buck Clayton, Ernie Royal (tpts), Vic 
Dickenson (tmb), Hilton Jefferson (alto), Buddy 
Tate (tnr), Danny Banks (baritone), Hank Jones 
(pno), *“‘Skeeter’’ Best (gtr), Milt Hinton (bass) 
and Jo Jones (drs). 

New York: Ciayton, Billy Butterfield, Ed Lewis 
(tpts), Urbie Green and Dickie Wells (tmbs), 
Jefferson and Rudy Powell (altos), Budd Johnson 
(tnr), Dave McRae (bari), Hank Jones (pno), 
Steve Jordan (gtr), Hinton (bass and Jo Jones 


(drs). 
PEGGY SEEGER 
Cumberiand Geo; The Lady Of Carlisle; The 
Deer Sone; Come All Ye Fair And Tender 
Maidens (12. mins..\—I Never Will Marry; 
Devi'ish Mary; The Fair Maid By The Shore; 
Soldiers Joy; Shady Grove; Georgia Buck; The 
Wife Of Usher’s Well (15 mins.) 
(Topic 10T 9. 10in.LP 29s. 6d.) 

This issue of a set of songs by Peggy 
Seeger coincides with her second visit to 
this coun‘ry—on this occasion as a 
stopping point on her way to Moscow. 

Peggy. who is Pete Seeger’s. sister, is a 
banjo player of some stature in her own 
right, and she treats “Soldiers Joy”, 
“Shady Grove” and “Georgia Buck” 


as solos without vocal. On _ the 
rest of the tracks however, it is 
Peggy Seeger the folk singer who is 
featured, accompanying herself on 
banjo. 

She has a small, yet very sweet voice, 
and a clarity of enunciation that makes 
a mockery of the majority of the British 
skiffle group mumblers. I find, for 
example, that the “Cumberland Gap” 
has some delicate nuances to its tune, and 
there are more than two words in its 
lyric. This is a record for the folk song 
enthusiast rather than the jazz fan, as a 
glance at the titles will show; but it 
makes a welcome change in mood from 
interminable versions of “The Saints” 
and “Fine and Dandy”. B.N. 


BROTHER JOHN SELLERS 
Doretha Boozie; Farewell Work Life—Down By 
The Riverside; Two Little Fishes, Five Loaves 

Of Bread 
(Vanguard EPP 14002. EP 12s. 104d.) 

These are excerpts from the long player 
released earlier this year, featuring 
Sellers with the high class accompani- 
ment work of Sir Charles Thompson, 
Braff, Page, Green and Jo Jones. He 
sings in a much more robust way than 
when we heard him in England a few 
months back, and he is of course graced 
with support such as was completely 
denied us during his visit. I like the drive 
of ‘“Doretha”, where Sellers almost 
breaks into a shout, and the slightly 
sombre “Farewell”, which allows the 
piano ample scope for embroidery. The 
second coupling finds him in shouting 
mood again for “Riverside”, and his ver- 
sion of “Two Little Fishes” is a fine per- 
formance of a blues/spiritual as I have 
ever heard. G.L. 

John Seilers (vocal), Ruby Braff (tpt), Sir 
Charles Thompson (pno), Freddie Greene (gtr), 
Waiter Page (bs), Jo Jones (drs). 


MUGGSY SPANIER AND HIS 
DIXIELAND BAND 
Lazy Piano Man (a); Dixie Flyer (a); Sweet 
Georgia Brown (a); Feather Brain (a); Home (c): 
It's A Long Long Way To Tipperary (c) (16} 
mins.)}—Caution Blues (c); Alabama Jubi'ee (b); 
South (b); Sunday (c); Tiger Rag (b); Blue Room 
(b) (17 mins.) 

(Mercury MPL 6516. LP 35s. 10d.) 

A seven-year-old gem sees the light of 
day this month, and brings joy to my 
heart. This is the old Muggsy we knew 
back in 1939 when he made that classic 
session for Bluebird. With him are as 
reputable and effective a set of boys you 
could ask to hear, George Brunies, 
Darnell Howard, Truck Parham, and Sid 
Catlett. The tracks break down into three 
basic sessions, of which the first is the 
best, boasting the names listed above. A 
year later the (b) session took place, 
without Brunies:; the remaining tracks, 
alas unidentifiable. I have nothing but 
the highest praise for the performances, 
especially that of Muggsy, who has been 
notoriously erratic since his great period 
in 1939/40. Both “Sweet Georgia’ and 
“Alabama Jubilee” are auite outs‘anding, 
and represent heights which [ doubt 
whether Dixieland has ever before 
attained. The unknown band has _ its 
moments in “South” and “Caution” but 
is not as well in‘egrated as the main 
sessions. I decry the sleeve for its com- 
plete lack of information—dates, person- 
nel, and everything else that goes to 
make sleeve notes interesting. I praise the 
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music for i:s exceptional quality, which 
makes it a must for those whose interest 
lies in wholesome two beat music. 

(a) Muggsy Spanier (cnt), George Brunies (tmb), 
Darnell Howard (clit), Floyd Bean (pno), Charles 
**Truck’’ Parham (bs), Sid Catlett (drs). Recorded 
27th March, 1950. 

(b) As (a) except Ra!ph Hutchinson (tmb) 
repaces Brunies, guitar unknown. Recorded 
early 1951. 

(c) Unknown. 


THE STORYVILLE JAZZMEN 
Milenburg Joys—Weary Blues; Thriiler Rag 
(77 Records. 78 rpm. 9s. 6d.) 

Good traditional fare played with 
spirit and not too bad a rhythm. The 
band get that ‘back-to-the-delta’ sound 
pretty well, the ensembles being nicely 
knit and the rhythm not too lumpy. The 
lead trumpet shows good attack, and 
both trombonis: and clarinettist play in 
tune and obviously know their parts in 

the general New Orleans scheme. 

My favourite track is “Thriller Rag” a 
showcase for Les Wood, who shows good 
command of his instrument and a 
pleasant tone in the George Lewis 
manner. The long “Milenburg” also has 
its momen‘s, but it was a pity supervisor 
Harvey didn’t pay more attention to the 
balance—the piano solo is_ practically 
inaudible. The record plays for about 7 
minutes each s:de, so you get your 
money’s worth. S.T. 

Bob Waliis (tpt), John Mortimer (tmb), Les 
Wood (clit), Hugh Rainey (bjo), Stu Winsey (bs), 
Pete Gresham (pno), Ginger Baker (drs). 


ART TATUM 
Yesterdays; I Know That You Know— 
Humoresque; Kerry Dance; Boogie Woogie 
(Vogue EPV 1212. EP 13s. 7d.) 
The greatness that was Tatum is surely 
a perfect example of the old adage—‘‘a 
prophet before his time”. How much 
technique he chose to use, and what he 
chose to set before his public may only 
have been a part of his real perform- 
ance. Certainly these tracks find him in 
his mos: outstretched mood, but the re- 
cording, from a taped Gene Norman 
concert, leaves much to be desired. In 
“Yesterdays” he employs a_ lengthy 
modulation quite unequalled, and his 
opening bars of “I Know” are as com- 
plex and subtle as anything I have ever 
heard. He seldom attempted boogie al- 
though he frequently used some of its 
less obvious ingredients. Here he plays 
fast and furious, with wild contempt for 
the accepted treble role until the last 
chorus. These five tracks are reissued 
from a long player recorded in Los 
Angeles in May, 1949, which has been 
available in England fo abou‘ two years. 
G.L. 
JACK TEAGARDEN 
King Porter Stomp; Eccentric; Davenport Blues; 
Original Dixie'and One Sten; Bad Acting Woman 
(20 mins.)—Misery And The Blues; High Societys 
Music To Love By; Meet Me Where They Play 
The Bilucs: Riverboat Shuffle (20)! mins.) 
(London LTZ-N 15077. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 
Considering the personnels of the 
three groups of musicians who assisted 
Mr. T. to make this album, the results are 
very disappointing. Teagarden himself is 
excellent and remains one of the real 
trombone virtuoso players, but neither 
the material nor the indifferent work of 
his sidemen, with the exception of Ed- 
mond Hall. is worthy of his talent. 
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Teagarden’s full, rich and broad-toned 
trombone playing is luckily well featured 
and is at its best on such good old 
standards as “Davenport Blues”, “River- 
boat Shuffle’ and “High Society”. Un- 
fortunately Leonard Feather, who 
originally produced these tracks for the 
Period label and plays piano on three of 
them, has seen fit to include some very 
second rate material. Jack T. does his 
best vocally with these, and its always 
good to hear that lazy, Texas drawl, but 
such numbers as ““Meet Me Where They 
Play The Blues” are strictly ‘ersatz’ jazz. 
Bes: group is the one with Jimmy Mc- 
Partland, Edmond Hall, Jo Jones and 
Dick Cary, but Jack’s own 1954 group 
does well by “Riverboat Shuffle”. Re- 
commended for Mr. T. and Edmond Hall 
only. P.T. 

Tracks: Side One 2, 4 and 5. Side Two 2. 
Jack Teagarden (tmb), Jimmy McPartland (tpt), 
Edmond Hall (clt), Dick Cary (pno and iir.), 
Walter Page (bs), Jo Jones (drs). Tracks: Side 
One 3. Side Two 3 and 4. Dick Cary (tot and 
arr.), Jack Teagarden (tmb), Edmond Hall (cit), 
Leonard Feather (pno), Walter Page (bs), Ray 
Bauduc (drs). Tracks: Side One 1. Side Two ! 
and 5. Jack Teagarden (tmb), Fred Green!eaf 
(tpt), Kenny Davern (clt), Norma Teavarden 
(pno), Kass Ma!‘one (bs), Ray Bauduc (drs). 

Recorded 1954. 


FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 
You’re Laughing At Me (b); Cryin’ Mood (c); 
Anita (d); Bach Up To Me (a) 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8242. EP Ils. 14d.) 

So much has been written about Fats, 
his personality, and his music. that the 
record critic is hard put to it to fill his 
space without repeating many of the apt 
phrases which have already been allotted 
to this all-time jazz “great”. All four 
tracks have been long cut out of the 
H.M.V. catalogue, and are well worth 
reissuing. The piano pounds fiercely be- 


hind the trumpet of Herman Autrey, and 
the maxim that there’s never a_ dull 
moment prevails throughout his vocal 
choruses. My personal choice falls on 
“Crvin’ Mood”, but there is some 
exceptional piano and a _ wealth of 
frivolous musical ideas in “Bach”.~ 

(a) Fats Waller (vcl and pno), Herman Autrey 
(tpt), Eugene Sedric (clt, tnr), Al Casey (gtr), 
Charies Turner (bs). Arnold Bolden (drs). Re- 
corded New York City, June 9th, 1936. 

(b) as (a) but Slick Jones (drs) rep!aces Bolden. 
Recorded New York City, February 22nd, 1937. 

(c) as (b). Recorded New York City. March 
18th, 1937. 

(d) Waller (pno and vel), Autrey (tpt), Chaun- 
cey Graham (tnr), John Smith (gtr), Cedric 
Wallace (bs), Larry Hinton (drs). Recorded New 
York City, May 28th, 1939. 


JOHNNY WINDHURST QUARTET 
Back In Your Old Backyard—You Do Something 
To Me 
(Esquire EP 136. EP 13s. 74d.) 

Main interest here is the trumpet play- 
ing of Windhurst who exhibits a good, 
clean sounding style of horn. The ghost 
of Bix is just around the corner, but 
there is enough personal style in his 
playing to show that he is a musician 


-with talent. 


The rest of the group here don’t reach 
the leader’s stature, but the pianist is 
adequate and takes not a bad solo on 
“Backyard”—an old tune worth reviving. 
The rhythm is very so-so, neither bassist 
nor drummer really managing to lay 
down a very strong beat. 

The performances were recorded ‘live’ 
with borrowed recording equipment 
which has resulted in a certain fuzziness 
in places and an overall very bad 
balance. S.T. 

Johnny Windhurst (tpt), Jim Andrews (pno), 
Buel Neidlinger (bs), Walter Gifford ‘drs) Re- 
corded 22/3/55. 


THE PHIL WOODS SEPTET 


The Stantey Stomper; Cool Aid (22 mins.)— 
Pairing Off; Suddenly It’s Spring (214 mins.) 


(Esquire 32-026. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 


Subtitled “Pairing Off’, this contrasts 
the work of two alto and two trumpet 
players. The results make interesting 
technical listening, but one has the im- 
pression at times that each is trying a 
little too hard to better the others, and 
it would have been better had they been 
content to dovetail their ideas a little 
more. All the same, there is plenty of 
interest here for moderns, not least of 
which is the chance to hear the work of 
Donald Byrd, and alto player Gene Quill 
who manages to hold his own against 
Phil Woods. 


Neither of the first two numbers is 
very interesting (is the first a ‘Dance’ 
number ?) and the soloists can do little 
with the rather thin melody lines. The 
exception is pianist Tommy Flanagan 
whose playing | found interesting, swing- 
ing and inventive. “Pairing Off” is the 
most exciting track—-everyone swings 
like mad and there are some excellent 
solos. I found it hard to tell Woods and 
Quill apart at times, though the two 
trumpet players are much more distinc- 
tive, but luckily the sleeve notes give full 
solo routines. “Suddenly” is another 
good track with interesting solo work 
from Kenny Dorham. A representative 
album of the new “cool-with-a-swinging- 
beat” school which I recommend to 
moderns. Pile 


Phil Woods, Gene Quill (altos), Kenny Dorham, 
Donald Byrd (tpts), Tommy Flanagan (pno), Doug 
Watkins (bs), Philly Joe Jones (drs). 15/6/56 
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THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


M.J.Q. in Hi-Fi 32-024 — Django/ Milano ep 106—LP 20-038. 


ove 
... the greats from the ‘ Prestige’ label a 
abc? 


“Miles” 32-021—‘*Musings Of” 32-012—20-052 and 20-056, the “modern jam sessions”—20-072 
(with Schildkraut)—20-062 (with Lucky Thompson)—20-041 (with Rollins). 


THELONIOUS MONK 


20-075, ep 75 (the trio, with Blakey and H2ath)—20-039—20-049, with Rollins, Julius Watkins. 


SONNY ROLLINS 


20-080—32-025 (with Clifford Brown)—20-050 (with Monk). 


“Woodlore” 32-020 (and ep 138 from this session)—32-026 “Pairing Off”. 
also, Wardell Grey, James Moody, Art Farmer. Gerry Mulligan, Billy Taylor, King Pleasure, 


Tadd Dameron. Teddy Charles... 
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—507— 
NEWS FOR YOU, BABY! 
“There is a deep feeling of the archaic 
blues in Hamp’s playing, reminiscent -of 
Leadbeliy and the barrelhouse players of 
the carly 20's.” 


“Undoubtedly, Hamp plays the best 
blues in jazz piano today... ” 

John Mehegan on 
Hampton Hawes, 
“Down Beat”, 
25.vii.57. 

(Do not be alarmed. Pete Johnson and 
Sam Price have not retired. It’s the pack- 
aging that matters today, not the “deep 
feeling’’). 


—508— 
KEYBOARD COLLECTION 


Listening to Ellis Larkins in “Man- 
hattan at Midnight” on Brunswick LAT 
8189, we were forced to consider for 
whom or for what purpose the music was 
intended. It is superior to the usual run 
of amorphous piano playing which is 
classified under “cocktail style”, but it 
has a curiously rigid and bri‘tle quality. 
The notes tell us that “its harmonies are 
sophisticated and its chord structures are 
full and resonant.” That is fair enough. 
It does not sprawl lushly to provide a 
chi-chi background for amours; it creates 
no mood, communicates no discernible 
message; and it does not swing. Suave, 
chiselled, impersonal playing—is it de- 
signed for the topmost salons of Man- 
hattan culture? We are fascinated 
despite ourselves, for we know what Ellis 
can really do. Guitarist Art Ryerson, 
however, will not be denied, and when he 
comes to the fore a disturbing element of 
swing enters into the proceedings 
momentarily. 

Walter “Fats” Pichon, on the other 
hand, who plays at the Absinth House in 
the Crescent City (Brunswick LAT8181), 
is an unabashed exponent of the cocktail 
style. He doesn’t seem to care much 
about the honour of New Orleans and its 
far-flung jazz tradition at all, and after 
studying the sleeve cover we feel we 
would not enjoy cocktails at the Absinth 
House very much. Pichon reminds us of 
the guy who played ‘As Time Goes By 
(was it 2?) in a Hemingway-strong-heroics- 
type (was it ?) movie. Every time he ge*s 
his undercarriage up, and you think 
you're going places, he drops it down 
again. Disappointing he is, but maybe, 
like Ellis. he was playing to orders. Note 
that he has anticipa‘ed Duke and “Such 
Sweet Thunder” by introducing Macbeth 
into “Mack The Knife”. 

After these records, two bv Johnny 
Guarneri on Vogue-Coral LVA9044 and 
LVA9049 are most refreshing. The firs‘ 
consists of interpretations of Ellington 
numbers and is the better for that reason. 
“Sca'tin’ at the Kit Kat” and “Mississ ppi 
Moan” are unusual and welcome re- 


STANLEY DANCE 


vivals. The second gives you “The Songs 
of Will Hudson and Eddie DeLange”. 
This is a distinctly comic choice in the 
way of composers, but it’s a safe guess 
that it wasn’t Guarneri’s. Songs usually 
have words and we find it hard to believe 
that any were ever fitted to such second- 
hand riff compilations as ‘“Jazznocracy” 
and “White Heat”. Budding lyricists may 
care to try their hands on these numbers. 
We shall not fail to reward suitably those 
who submit attempts of promise. 

But no matter what the material, 
Guarneri comes on here with much of 
Fats Waller’s verve and glitter, which is 
always pretty satisfying verve and glitter 
to these ears. That must just have been 
the way Guarneri was feeling when he 
made these, for as Earl Hines has said, 
“Johnny is a guy that can play so many 
different styles that he crosses you up.” 
Never feel ashamed if you mistakenly 
identify his playing. He’s of the kind that 
puts’ beat and swing before “sophisti- 
cated” harmonies, before “resonant” 
chord structures, before even originality, 
and that’s how i: should be. In addition, 
his approach to the piano is one of res- 
pectful familiarity and he uses all its 
resources. The accompanying rhythm 
men back him well, too. 


—509— 
ATTESTATION 

Subsequent to his stupid reception by 
a Paris audience, the French “Jazz Maga- 
zine’ devoted a couple of pages to the 
opinions of musicians on Stuftt Smith. 
Most of the Frenchmen chauvinistically 
preferred Grappelly, but both Bill Cole- 
man and Mezz named him the greatest. 
Said Bill, “He sounds less ‘classique’ than 
Eddie South and Stéphane Grappelly.” 
Said Mezz, “Those who don’t like him 
are those who are too accustomed to the 
sound of ‘classical’ violin.” Mezz further 
pointed out that at the concert in ques- 
tion Stuff’s amplifier was under the piano 
while he was playing into the mike, so 
that an_unhanpy echo effect resulted. 

Beneath a charming picture of Grap- 
pelly with his arm around  Stuff’s 
shoulders, the former delivered an 
au‘horitative summing up: 

“Believe me, Stuff is truly the king on 
his instrument and nobody can be com- 
pared with him, not even Eddie Smith... . 

“That is why I was amazed to find that 
a great many Parisian en‘husiasts didn’t 
seem to appreciate the work of this ad- 
mirable musician. Yet Stuff possesses 
everything to please them: imagination, 
technique, and above all an extraordinary 
sense of swing, an unequalled drive. 

“| I would add that Stuff is not only 
a perfect musician, but also a wonderful 
man.” 

—510— 
NOTHING MORE THAN THE BLUES 

Jerry Fielding’s “Swinging In Hi-Fi” 
on Brunswick LAT8182 is an interesting 
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record. The big band responsible con- 
tains Red Callendar (featured in ‘South- 
wind”), Marty Paich, Buddy Collette 
(featured on flute in “Doll Face’), and a 
good, unidentified drummer. The rest of 
tne gen‘lemen will probably be to you, 
as to us, just names, They gathered in 
the studio tor the purpose of performing 
Mr. Fielding’s orchestrations of r. and b. 
ihemes. These themes are admittedly 
sligh*, simple, and often banal, but we 
question whether they deserve the dis- 
paraging attitude that Mr. Fielding re- 
serves tor them in his notes. Of Sam 
Taylor's “Ooo Wee”, for instance, he 
says, “It is absolu‘ely nothing more than 
the blues ... in B flat yet...” 

“Nothing more than the blues” has 
been the basis of most of the greatest 
jazz performances to da‘e and as material 
it Ought to be worthy of so insignificant 
a talent as Mr. Fieldings. In fact, it is. 
We can imagine the static complexity of 
his originals, or the dreary lassitude of 
his arrangements of “sophisticated” bal- 
lads. As it is, simple stra:ghtforwardness 
has resulted in performances of a certain 
gaie‘y that are helped by bright record- 
ing. Sometimes the orchestrating provides 
a daring dash of the Bob Crosby sound. 
at others, as on “Look Out”, there’s a 
sparkling soupcon de Lunceford. 

Would we be wrong to suggest the re- 
cord offers some proof that many white 
artists, now strutting self-importantly on 
the jazz scene, are incapable of creating 
riffs and phrases as rhythmically potent 
as those poured out in quantity by the 
humble and despised practitioners of 
rhythm and blues? 


—S11— 
THAT OLD FRESH JUNGLE 
EVERYDAY 


_ “Any Negro who wishes to live must 
live with danger from his first day, and 
no experience can ever be casual to him, 
no Negro can saunter down a street with 
any real certainty that violence will not 
visit him on his walk. The cameos of 
security for the average white: mother 
and the home, job and the family, are 
not even a mockery to millions of 
Negroes; they are impossible. The Negro 
has the simplest of alternatives: live a life 
of constant humility or ever-threatening 
danger. In such a pass where paranoia is 
as vital to survival as blood, the Negro 
had stayed alive and begun to grow by 
following the need of his body where he 
could.” 

Norman Mailer, 

“The White Negro: 

Superficial Reflections 

on the Hipster”, 

“Dissent”, Summer 1957. 


—§12— 
VOCAL SEGREGATION, FEMALE 


We have a habit of segregating our 
vocal records, and it can be a bewildering 
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experience to play through a pile of 
them, even when they are sub-divided by 
sex. 

Have you heard Big Maybelle, for in- 
stance, on London 45-HL-C8447? She’s 
a tough, violent singer with a big voice, 
an affected snarl and declamatory de- 
livery. “I Don’t Want To Cry” is com- 
plete with sobs, but she rocks on “All of 
Me”, a side with excellent accompani- 
ment and a featured ‘enor who resembles 
Frank Foster. 

LaVern Baker, on London 45-HL- 
E8442, is a very much better singer and 
one whom the American record com- 
panies should treat with more respect. 
Her material (“Game of Love” and “Jim 
Dandy Go: Married”) is indifferent and 
her accompaniment abominable, but her 
voice and style are fine. Here at last, we 
suspect, could be the successor to Ella 
and Billie, if properly presented. 

Ella’s two 12 ins. LPs (H.M.V. CLP 
1116-1117) of songs by Rodgers and Hart 
are good to have around. We cannot be 
alone in liking to have the lyrics avail- 
able of the jazz standards, and there are 
almost enough of the latter in this 
collection to warrant its acquisition. We 
must note, however. that such a large 
dose of Rodgers and Hart is rather less 
impressive than the preceding one by 
Cole Porter. The songs are more 
obviously derived from pawky musical- 
comedy situations, and there is less wit. 
But there is range—from “Lover”, “My 
Funny Valentine”, “Blue Room”, “Blue 
Moon”, “Thou Swell” to the Porterish 
“The Lady Is a Tramp”, is going some. 
A set like this is obviously aimed at a 
larger audience than that of jazz, but 
while Ella sings with her normal easy, 
natural grace, we feel that she too is let 
down by the accompaniments. They are 
workmanlike enough, but monotony sets 
in, and even for the commercial market 
variety is desirable. A jazz group on the 
more obviously jazz-flavoured numbers 
would have effected th’s. It is unlikely 
that we shall have much to complain of 
with her Ellington with Ellington, but 
what happens when she does, say Gersh- 
win ? 

She sang recen‘ly at the Hollywood 
Bowl with the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
orchestra under Frank DeVol’s direction. 
The same problem might have occurred, 
but on that occasion Granz (probably) 
had the foresight and taste to include a 
little band consisting of Harry Edison, 
Ben Webster. Paul Smith, Barnev Kessel, 
Joe Mondragon and Alvin Stoller. The 
evening was a great success. 

In comparison with Ella, Sarah 
Vaughan (EmArcy EJL 1258) always 
seems to us an altogether lesser artist. 
The search for originality in phrasing 
and the vocal translation of the con- 
temporariest clichés, usually sounds des- 
perately contrived and affected. Th's 
results in a breakdown in communication, 
since the emotion she seeks to convey 
becomes itself additionally suspect. If she 
sang without words—and we don’t mean 
bop scat-gibberish—her music might be 
more acceptable. As it is. her unnatural 
shifts of accent often rob the words of all 
convic‘ion. The lush string background 
found here is no help either, and perhaps 
ought to have lifted the record out of 
our category. 

How much better—-and probably 
cheaper (to the record companies)—are 
the accompaniments to Dinah Washing- 


ton on Mercury MPL6519. Those of you 
who, like us, were maddeningiy dis- 
appointed by Dinah’s previous LPs, with 
their absurdly incongruous supporting 
groups, must on no account miss hearing 
this blues collection. For the most part 
the accompaniments are thoroughly 
appropriate, and good. The four titles 
from the 1943 Hampton session stand up 
well. The gripping Buckner tempos and 
piano are much in evidence, and Arnett 
Cobb shines on “Salty Papa’. There is 
pleasing Quinichette on “Blowtop”, typi- 
cal Ben Webster on “Trouble In Mind” 
(the opening tenor might be Wardell), 
Procope blowing Hodges-like and un- 
Hodges-like alto on “Gambler's Blues”, 
and a brilliant electric guitar on the 
saucy “Long John’. A tendency towards 
la‘terday r. and b. gimmickry develops, 
via organ and conga, on “Fat Daddy” 
and “T.V.”, but both jump nevertheless. 
Throughout, Dinah sings with unhurried 
expertise in her rightful idiom. On 
‘Don’t Hold It Against Me”, the influence 
of Helen Humes is very apparent. In 
fact, it’s rather a carbon of a typical 
Humes performance. And perhaps it is 
time for that great singer to get a little 
credit. Among female jazz singers, she 
has probably exerted an_ influence 
exceeded in scope only by those of Bessie 
Smith and Ethel Waters. 

Mildred Bailey was certainly indebted 
to her, as you can hear on Parlophone 
GEP8600, an EP which unites four of 
Mildred’s best performances with magni- 
ficent support from Johnny Hodges, 
Bunny Berigan, Theodosius Wilson and 
Grachan Moncur. The sympathy for both 
singer and material that these four 
musicians display is so sensitive as to be 
almost perfect. It was rare enough in 
1935. You would have a hard job to find 





it today. The solos by the Rabbit and 
Bunny on “Honeysuckle Rose” are even 
perhaps too beautiful. They could inspire, 
but no jazz singer could match, particul- 
larly, the song of that volatile alto sax. It 
is unfortunate that E.M.I, should have 
dubbed so atrociously what were 
originally handsomely recorded sides. 
Ore expects more know-how and care 
from a concern with its resources and 
reputation. Even so, if you've not the 
78s. you should ge‘ the record. 


513— 

MURRAY KEMPTON’S NEWPORT 

The report on this year’s Newport in 
the “New York Post” was the most 
interesting we read. It was written by 
Murray Kempton, a man apparently with 
respect for the aged and humility before 
artists. 

Finding him at his hotel when he, 
Louis, was supposed to be dining with 
the Lorillards, Kempton quotes him: “A 
long ‘ime ago, I stopped going to dinner 
before I have to work. You go, you get 
full of whiskey and you sound bad, and 
the peovle who asked you to dinner are 
the first to complain. I gotta work.” 

Ed Hall had been down to New 
Orleans to see his mother and was un- 
happy about condi‘ions there: “I told my 
mother I couldn't stay. To think of my 
town passing all those laws. I went to 
hear Tommy Valentine, the trumpet 
player I started with when we were fool- 
ing around with those horns back in 
1916. | had to go in the side way.” 

Trummy, with Ory, Higgie and Tea- 
garden, was working over a variation on 
the Dead March, which Trummy des- 
cribed as “a very simple tune but it’s 
tricky.” Earlier, this irrepressible had 
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been warning the o’hers about Ory’s 
habits: “When he gets to the end, watch 
out, boys; he'll stamp that foot.” And 
Ory laughed. 

Kempton ended wi:h a comment of his 
own which did him much credit: “He 
(Louis) has endured because he has great 
pride except about little things”. 


—514— 
THE UNASSUMING 

The second volume by the Clarence 
Williams orchestra in London's “Origins 
of Jazz” series (AL.3561) is as charming 
as the first. Absolutely no‘hing happens 
that will send you out of this world, but 
there’s a quiet kind of integrity and an 
undemonstra‘ive smoothness to these 
performances that give them a distinctive 
cachet. As  annotator Rust _ says, 
Clarence’s scores allowed the ensemble 
to “move easily”. For their day, they 
really do. This is the more remarkable 
since ‘hey are based on tuba, an instru- 
ment never exactly notable for assisting 
easy movement but Cyrus St. Clair 
creates a surprising sensation of mobility 
with that lumbering horn. 

Best solois: is Ed Allen, who is nearly 
always pleasant to hear. He sounds a 
little unfamiliar with the number during 
some parts of his long solo on Bechet’s 
“I'm Through’, but his relaxed muted 
soloing on “Wildflower” and his growl- 
ing on “Squeeze Me” are distinctly 
righteous. Ed Cuffee, who was to carry 
over into the Basie era, plays transition 
trombone, energetically but with control. 
The at‘ractive clarinet solo on “Long- 
shoreman”™ is credited to Bennie Moten, 
which makes a third jazz man to bear 
that name. The pretty clarinet trios on 
“Wildflower” and “I’m Through” have a 
period flavour that, to us, does not stale. 
Ben Waters plays pre-Hawkins tenor 
which jumps and is not at all unmusical. 
It is so familiar that we are left wonder- 
ing in what other contexts we have heard 
it. (More, maybe, anon.) Sara Martin, 
who sings on two tracks, has a big, 
strong, uninhibited voice that belongs to 
the pre-microphone tradition of tents 
and thea‘res. The records were presum- 
ably made to provide dance music at a 
time when there were happily no high 
pretens.ons about jazz as art, nor expec- 
tations of laboured analysis. Finally, all 
things considered, the recording is re- 
markably good. 

“I'm Through”, recorded many years 
later, reappears in a collection entitled 
“Creole Reeds” on London HA-U2035. 
The reeds are Bechet’s on four tracks and 
Albert Nicholas’ on eight. 

We are sorry to see the development 
of a kind of prejudice against Bechet. It 
is clearly a case of familiarity breeding 
contempt: He has, of course, been 
greatly over-recorded and mostly with 
gruesome groups while in France. The 
four tracks on which he plays here are 
no great shakes, but they at least reveal 
another aspect in that all the composi- 
tions are his. The band’s a clumsy one, 
but Bechet’s flame still leaps. Circum- 
stances will undoubtedly occur again in 
which his great gifts will be more 
fittingly utilized. In 1937, Artie Shaw was 
a genius and Sidney Bechet a cornball (to 
the majority). In 1957, the clarinet 
geniuses may be Tony Scott, Jimmy 
Giuffre and Buddy DeFranco, and Sidney 


Bechet may still be a cornball. So what? 
You don’t like his vibrato? Do you like 
jazz? 

Albert Nicholas plays such a mild and 
mellow style that it hardly bears com- 
parison with the passion of Bechet’s, but 
the six tracks on the second side are well 
worthwhile, and the pianists are of 
interest. Don Ewell, shortly to descend 
upon us, is on three tracks, while the late, 
great James P. plays on the “old Creole 
songs”. There’s often a time for this kind 
of gentle unassuming jazz that Nick 
plays well. In fact, rather too much of 
today’s jazz is made with the express 
intention of figuratively popping the 
audience’s eye. 


—515— 
UNWELCOME COMPRESSION 

The Editor has, we believe, written 
warmly elsewhere of “The Ellington 
Sidemen” on Philips BBL7163. This is a 
magnificent record, full of performances 
that not only merit words like “classic” 
and “artistic”, but which went to form 
the standards that now call forth such 
harsh descriptions of “modern” vapour- 
ings. The musicians involved were not 
selling their “‘experiments”. They were 
selling a finished, fully professional, 
musical product that was healthily en- 
dowed with inspiration. 

It is with regret, therefore, that we 
sound a sour note. This LP, like “Basie’s 
Back in Town” (BBL7141), is a com- 
pression of two estimable Evic LPs, both 
of which ought to have been issued in 
England long ago. We _ suspect that 
chances of the remaining tracks appear- 
ing here are now greatly reduced. 

So we want to take th’s opvortunity to 
urge Philips to cut out the monkey busi- 
ness when it comes to “Hodge Podge”, 
Epic LG 3105, by Johnny Hodges. This 
record holds a dozen superb tracks, and 
the selection cannot be bettered by any 
local “expert”, Dutch or British. We sug- 
gest the more readers who are interested 
in important recordings of this kind, and 
who write to Philips on the matter, the 
more likely we are to receive considera- 
tion in the future. 


—516— 
THE WRONG MOBS 


This month, we seem to have been 
considerably exercised about  back- 
grounds .and accompaniments. There are 
three more records we want to discuss in 
this connection. 

great artist often delivers despite 
mediocre or even quite unsuitable back- 
ing. Louis singing spirituals on Bruns- 
wick OE9310 (“Shadrack” etc.), for 
instance, is a delight all the way. “The 
Gilded Hawk” (Capitol T819) is another 
example. 

Hawk has professed a_ liking for 
strings, whereas the jazz audience as a 
whole resolutely and reveatedly expresses 
its dislike of them. Wherefore, then, the 
frequency with which the recording 
companies present jazz artists in be- 
stringed settings? Seldom, we imagine. 
is it done out of love for our musicians, 
but usually with the mistaken idea that 
by marrying two markets they can 
obtain add'tional sales. You may remem- 
ber what went on with many of the 78s 
by big bands before the war: one side 
had an instrumen‘al and the other a 
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lousy ballad. In our experience, this often 
defeated itself, each market saving its 
pennies for the record that gave it some- 
thing of value on both sides 

So gilding the Hawk, like pain‘ing the 
lily, is a dubious enterprise. On this re- 
cord, the sleeve tells us, “a golden glow 
surrounds his vibrant playing”, and this 
glow is derived from “the lustrous sounds 
of a large orchestra”. As we hear them, 
“the lustrous sounds” are just the old 
sweet Hollywood syrup that wells up 
whenever pretty eyes fill with tears and 
bosoms heave, or when the lone outlaw 
rides into the sunset, etc. You know the 
situations. But in the foreground, this 
marvellous man, Hawkins, is playing his 
rich music. Did he play with the “large 
orchestra’, or did he record his part 
against the orches‘ra’s tape? It all fits 
so well that we suspect the latter. The 
point is that most of what he plays is full 
of soul—soul in phrasing and soul in 
tone. He must have been in a rare mood 
that day. Of course, he can’t iump freely 
here, but there’s a surging sensation of 
beat, and a real lift on, for example, “It 
Had To Be You” and “Out of the 
Night”. Then listen to what he does with 
a melody like “Stranger in Paradise”. In- 
credible talent. 

The tragedy that overtook poor 
Wardell Gray undoubtedly robbed us of 
another potentially great tenor player. 
We say “poientially”, because we don't 
believe he had completely fulfilled him- 
self musically. It was a double tragedy 
that he should have fallen in with the 
wrong mob. Esquire has now issued a 
second collection of his work on 12 in. 
LP (32.023). “Scrapple From the 
Apple” and “Move” are __ frantic 
scrambles wth Dexter Gordon of a kind 
popular around 1950. These are largely 
unworthy, but the reverse shows him in 
a much better light when he shakes free 
of the irritating unison riffing and futile 
conga. Then his feeling for the beat re- 
asserts itself and he begins to blow with 
swing and imagination. The able soloistic 
ability first heard with Hines remained as 
a kind of core, desvite the vagaries of 
style that went with a topsy-turvy era. 

Matthew Gee’s London LTZ-U15075 
brings ano‘her kind of sorrow, as it must 
to anyone familiar with his work on 
Erksine Hawkins records. Jay Jay seems 
to have supplanted Trummy as his major 
influence, and as a consequence he is no 
longer an essentially swinging musician. 
The quintet side is poor, but on one 
track of the reverse we hear something 
of what we'll persist in regarding as the 
real Gee. This is “The Boys From 
Brooklyn”—the “boys” seem to have a 
distinct partiality for “Rose Room’— 
and Gee's long improvisation on it is 
imaginatively conceived and executed 
with splendid attack. The rhythm section 
is not unsatisfactory, but Frank Foster 
and Cecil Payne seem uninspired, and 
Kenny rig es to use a phrase from ‘he 
the gutter, is “a pain in the neck”. Even 
if he were " avian the most ravishing 
phrases in the world—which he ain't 
they would be unacceptable with that tin- 
horn sound, The trumpet is a brass in- 
srument and should have a_ brazen 
sound. 

If you've an equine sense of humour 
you may like the gimmick cover of this 
record. If you've not, you may find it in 
poor taste. 
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IN 
HAMBURG 


Norman Granz set the scene for his 
annual J.A.T.P. cflering on May 22 in 
one of the concert halls in the Ham- 
burg public gardens—‘Planten un’ 
Blomen”. The audience—-a marked con- 
trast to the excitable crowd at 
Hampton's concert—listened all through 
with a somewhat quieter and more 
serious appreciation of the subtler ten- 
dencies of this aspect of modern jazz. 
The highlight of the concert was Ella 
Fitzgerald, her rctund self always a de- 
lightful radiation of a gay personality 
and warm voice. 

The concert being divided into two 
parts, the Oscar Peterson Trio took the 
first. To those of us for the first time 
at a “live” Peterson concert the group 
sounded no different from their record- 
ings, and were no disappointment in 
their overall performance. The integra- 
tion of ideas on their opening number 
“Thou Swell” set the vattern for an ex- 
quisite trio performance through flast 
and slow melodies, inter-weaved between 
Peterson’s rich chords and the imagin- 
ative guitar/bass rhythm. section. Herb 
Ellis (guitar) and Ray Brown (bass) have 
made such an _ effective combination 
with Peterson’s style that they must 
surely te together for some time to 
come. Herb Ellis. the guitarist, and only 
white member of the evening’s entour- 
age, played some admirable solos, show- 
ing himself to be a very imaginative and 
accomplished musician. Indeed, his 
antiphonal breaks with Peterson on 
“Seven Come Eleven” and “Joyous 
Spring” showed a fine continuation of 
ideas between the two musicians. With- 
out however casting any aspersions on 
an otherwise good performance, it does 
seem open to doubt whether the ampli- 
fied guitar is the correct rhythm instru- 
ment for this kind of group, for 
although the harmonics in the rhythm 
were alright in the slower numbers. the 
effect given by the guitar on the faster 
numbers (like “Foggy Day”), was pain- 
fully similar to a pencil being sharpened. 

Norman Granz’s introduction of Ray 
Brown as “perhaps the best bassist in 
jazz today” may be open to question in 
some quarters, but that his contribution 
to this particular trio is irreplaceable 
must be a fact if judged by his per- 
formance on this evening. Besides his 
own imaginatively variated breaks he 
seemed to balance the lower register 
when Peterson's left hand wandered to 
those multiple chords on the _ higher 
reg'ster. This was amply in evidence on 
“Seven Come Eleven”, which was the 
best all round number the trio played. 

Oscar Peterson himself gave a good 
performance in the ten numbers he 
played, his qualities of light and shade 


and always keeping the melody not too 
far a4way showing him to be a most 
important figure of modern piano jazz. 
His style flows from the opening chorus, 
through changes of temno and imagina- 
tive chordal “stairs” to a crescendo 
climax, from which the original theme 
emerges, contrasting its simplicity in 
the final mezzo—forte chorus to the 
previous complexity of his improvisa- 


. tions. “How High The Moon” showed 


us this style most conclusively. Of 
course, “stride” in the Johnson/ Waller 
sense of the word is a lost art and little 
or no part of the “modern” style, but 
Peterson's feeling for the rhythm makes 
him an outsider to the freezing-cold cool 
school, as was apparent. from the 
swingy-beat he put into “Joyous Spring” 
and “Blue Girl’. Let us hope as Peter- 
son’s style broadens out he will not lose 
the beat he has in order to “progress”, 
for the beat still remains the stem of 
the feeling of jazz music, be it fast or 
slow, cool or hot, traditional or modern. 

For the final four numbers of the first 
half of the concert the trio was joined 
by Roy Eldridge and Jo Jones. Eldridge 


J. M. GYSIN 


smail by stature but great by perform- 
ance, showed how remarkably this ex- 
middle period jazz trumpeter has 
managed to keep with the trend. The 
number of musicians in jazz who have 
been able to do this without going 
“commercial” are few indeed, Mary Lou 
Willams ard Duke Ellington, of course, 
springing immediately to mind. A 
feature of the Roy Eldridge’s perform- 
ance was his versatility—his mute-solo 
work on “Pete Pat Pick” and 
“Undecided” were carefully phrased 
and showed a good sense of balance. 
The abnormal line-up of the group 
made Eldridge’s performance the more 
remarkable, and his blues vocal on “Tu 
as dit moi tu m’aimes” was surprising 
both for the quality of the bi-lingual 
vocal and for Roy’s french! The num- 
ber was in strict 12-bar blues tempo, and 
the word construction took in all the 
more well-known blues couple:s from 
“Fats Waller's E-Flat Blues” to Krupa’s 
“Boogie Blues” with an odd “hot-dog” 
added. But quite apart from the 
imagination Roy put into the construc- 
tion of his solos and vocal, his voice has 








ROY ‘LITTLE JAZZ’ ELDRIDGE AND ELLA FITZGERALD 
pose for the camera in Hamburg. 
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no mean blues centent. Still remaining 
from the swing-period his full tone and 
swingy phrasing helped the group to 
some fine work on “I Can't Get 
Started”, in which his own solo was the 
climax. 

Jo Jones—-Count Basice’s drummer 
from 1936 until 1945—sat prominently 
at h’s drums giving an excellent support- 
ing beat to the music, and making good 
use of the cymbals. He seemed com- 
pletely at ease. and with a permanent 
grin on his face he seemed to be 
expectantly poised for a solo spot, which 
eventually featured him in the last 
number of the first half. “Lester Leaps 
in” was the title of this solo spot, and 
Jo fascinated and excited this otherwise 
sober audience with his rhythmic pat- 
terns and decd jungle beats. A long 
drum solo such as this is attempted by 
many, but it rarely holds an audience by 
the tympany versatility which Jo Jones 
had. Apart from the spectacular crossing 
arms to the bass drums he was beating 
out tattoos at one time with only his 
fingers. This magnificent display ended 
the first half of the concert, and as we 
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fought our way to lubricate our parched 
throats at the bar we could not help 
Agreeing with the American critics who 
voted Jo Jones the best jazz drummer 
last year—anyway on his solo showing. 

The merits of Ella Fitzgerald as a jazz 
singer have been discussed and mis- 
construed many times in the past few 
years. The fact is that Ella has stayed 
at the top, and it is the personality that 
she puts into her singing which has de- 
servedly kept her there. If the title of 
her first number stunned the purer jazz 
content among us before-hand, Ella’s 
vivacious handling of “Singin” the 
Blues’ softened us, if only for her Elvis 
Presley impersonation. From there she 
gave us a change of mood for the senti- 
mental “Angel Eyes”. The difficu!t un- 
accompanied breaks she took in _ this 
slow number left no doubt that Ella’s 
voice control is superlative, and the art 
of dropping to a “froggy” intonation 
and yet keeping the words clear belongs 
to her alone. Following that Ella 
changed tempo again to the well-worn 
“Lullaby of Birdland”, which she some- 
how was able to bring to life—again by 
her personality. 

“April in Paris’ was another “pop” 
song which Ella brought to life, but for 
a sheer example of Ella’s liveliness “I 
Can't Give You Anything But Love” 
took the day. Her vocal made the whole 
place jump, and her impersonations 
spared neither Satchmo nor the “Chi 
Chi” Girl. 

Don Abney as Ella’s accompanist 
showed himself to be a good support for 
her performance-~-inconspicuous unless 
the ear concentrated upon him, but in- 
dispensable with his contribution—as 
only a good accompanist can be. 

For the last number Oscar Peterson 
replaced Abney on p:ino and the whole 
group went through “Air Mail Special”. 
Last numbers like this tend to be ragged. 
and this was no exception, although we 
thanked our lucky stars it was not “The 
Saints” again. It was notable however. 
for Ella’s skit on the Slam Stewart bass 
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solo on the famous Goodman sextet 
recording. 

“Love For Sale’ was the nearest to 
the true blues that Ella came, the lyric 
being after the more famous low-down, 
dirty blues style, and yet this number 
was perhaps the most significant of 
Ella’s performance, for it indicates the 
one weak-point in Ella’s very versatile 
repertoire—the Blues. No one can deny 
that Ella’s feeling leaves nothing to be 
desired, but when one _ instinctively 
comes to compare her with the Blues 
Greats—Bessie Smith, Ma Rainey, Ida 
Cox. etc.—it does bcome apparent that 
Ella’s voice lacks that deep sincerity of 
her predecessors. Now this does not in 
any way detract from the great contribu- 
tion Ella has and is making to jazz his- 
tory—on the contrary, it is only a 
logical conclusion. At the time Bessie 
Smith was singing. for example, the 
anguish in the werds of her song was 
still topical, and to be felt in everyday 
life; now, however. the Negroes are 
enjoying a much improved state of life, 
added to which jazz has taken on a 
happy world-wide recognition. Blues 
about love are of course still “topical”, 
but the commercial market has so en- 
croached upon the general aspect of 
sincere music that any good blues which 
have the misfortune to “catch on’, are 
immediately slaughtered—-no examples 
necessary! Ella therefore reflects the 
development of jazz music and peovle 
to a much happier state of general life. 
which in turn reflects itself on the songs 
she sings and the way she sings them. 
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WALTER C. ALLEN 


DISCOMANIA 


77. PERRY BRADFORD (continued) 


Perry Bradford’s Jazz Phools—Louis 
Armstrong, cornet; Charlie Green, 
trombone; Buster Bailey, clarinet; Don 
Redman, alto sax; James P. Johnson, 
piano; Kaiser Marshall, drums; Perry 
Bradford, vocals. New York, Nov. 2, 
1925. 

E1580-81-82w “Lucy Long” 
Bradford) Vo 15165, HJCA 604. 
VoE V1030 

E1583-84-85w “I Ain’t Gonna Play No 

Second Fiddle’ (Bradford)—same 

issues 

Note: This personnel is as given in 
“Jazz Directory”. On this date Bradford 
mainly used Fletcher Henderson bands- 
men. 

The Gulf Coast Seven—trumpet; 
trombone; clarinet, alto and tenor saxes 
—at least 2, possibly 3 reeds; piano; 
drums: no vocals. See notes below. 

Rec. in New York, Nov. 5, 1925. 
W141245-4 “Santa Claus Blues” 

(Straight and Kahn) Co 14107-D 
W141246-3 “Keep Your Temper” 

(Smith) Co 14107-D 

Notes: I believe this is a Clarence Wil- 
liams date rather than Perry Bradford. 
The trumpeter is on a Louis Armstrong 
kick, and the clarinettist sounds much like 
Buster Bailey. I quote from the June 
Clark biography in Jazz Information, 
November 1941, page 19: “June also re- 
calls making “Papa De Dada” and 
“Santa Claus Blues” (with Clarence Todd 
vocals) for Pathe; and a recording of 
“Keep Your Temper” with Jimmy Harri- 
son, Buster Bailey, Prince Robinson, 
Buddy Christian, Bill Benford, Willie The 
Lion, and “Jazz” on drums. The latter 
side June thinks was made for Columbia 
in 1925. According to Clarence Williams’ 
information, a Pathe record of “San‘a 
Claus Blues” and “Keep Your Temper” 
featured June, Jimmy Harrison and 
Bailey. This record has not been identi- 
fied, but is probably what June remem- 
bers”. 

The confusion as to whether these 
titles appeared on Pathe-Perfect or on 
Columbia is easily explained: they 
appeared on both labels. The Pathe data 
are as follows: 


Blue Rhythm Orchestra—trumpet; 
trombone; clarinet doubling alto; tenor 
sax; piano; possibly other rhythm. Rec. 
about Dec. 1925. 

106358-1, -2 “Keep Your Temper” 
(Willie Smith) Pe 14545, Pat 36364 
106381-1 “Santa Claus Blues” 
Pe 14531, Pat 36350 
106382-1, -2 “Hold ’er Deacon” 
(Skidmore-Walker) Pe 14545, Pat 
36364, Mouldie-Fygge 102 

The two versions of “Keep Your Tem- 
per” sound to me like much the same 
band, and I believe the trumpeter to be 


June Clark, the trombonist to be Harri- 
son, and the clarinettist to be Bailey. I 
believe both sessions were organised by 
Clarence Williams, and are what June 
Clark remembered making. Note that the 
Pather version of “Keep Your Temper” 
is an ‘orphan’; its session mate might 
well have been the other title June re- 
called, “Papa De Dada”. 

Alberta Hunter—Singing, Accomp. by 
Perry Bradford’s Mean Four. Vocals, 
acc. trumpet, trombone, alto sax, piano. 
About Dec. 1925. 

73-830-B “Your Jelly Roll is Good” 


(Brooks) OK 8268 
73-831-B “Take That Thing Away” 
(Razaf) OK 8268 


Note: instrumentation is as given here, 
not as in “Jazz Directory” page 729. The 
trumpet does not sound like June Clark. 
if it is Clark on the two “Keep Your 
Temper” sessions. 

Alberta Hunter—Singing, Accomp. by 
Perry Bradford’s Mean Four. Vocals. 
acc. trumpet, trombone. clarinet, piano. 
About Jan. 1926 
73903-B “Everybody Does It Now” 

(Razaf-Worde) OK 8278 
73904-B “A Master Man With a Mas‘er 
Mind” (Trent-Hunter) OK 8278 
73905-B “I Don’t Want It All” (Brooks) 
OK 8315 

Note: Same remarks as for previous 
session. Another Alberta Hunter session 
(OK 8294 and reverse of 8315) has 
accompaniment by cornet, clarinet or 
sax, and piano; the accompanis‘s may be 
some of the same men as on the two 
“Mean Four” dates above, but since 
Perry Bradford’s name does not appear 
on the label as leader of the accom- 
paniment, I will not consider these as 
within the scope of this discussion. 

Louise Vant—Singing, with Accomp. 
by Perry Bradford's Mean Four. Un- 
known accompaniment, possibly similar 
to above. 

“I'm Tired of Everything But 
You” OK 8275 
“IT Wouldn't Be Where I Am If 
You Hadn't Gone Away” 


OK 8275 
“Just A Little Bit Bad” 
; OK 8281 
“Want A Little Lovin’ ” 
OK 8281 
“Do Right Blues” OK 8293 


“ve Learned To Do Without 
You Now” OK 8293 
74055-A “Pensacola Blues” OK 8310 
74056-A “New Crazy Blues” OK 8310 
Notes: Matrices 74057-58 are on OK 
8311, by Buddy Christian’s Creole Five, 
with vocals by Louise Vant. There may 
well be a connection, personnel-wise, be- 
tween these two records. 
Perry Bradford and His Gang—un- 
known instrumentation. See note below. 
Rec. in New York, early 1926. 
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74164 “So’s Your Old Man” OK 8324 
74165 “Just Met A Friend” OK 8324 

Note: Referring again to the Nov. 
1941 issue of “Jazz Information”, p. 14, 
there is a photograph of “Perry Brad- 
ford’s Recording Orchestra, 1925” made 
for the General Phonograph Company 
(the makers of OKeh records before the 
merger with Columbia), portraying June 
Clark, cornet; Jimmy Harrison, trom- 
bone; Gene Kennedy, alto and soprano 
saxes; Charlie Smith, p:ano; Will Escof- 
fery, banjo; and Perry Bradford. On the 
adjacent page, the text states: “In the late 
fall of 1925, June (Clark) cut his lip and 
injured his teeth , . . He had to stop 
playing for three weeks . . . and took the 
band out in December. For the next few 
weeks they were out of work, and it was 
during this time that Perry Bradford 
used the band on his recording dates.” 
We know, therefore, that the band photo- 
graphed did record OKeh, and this date 
is the only issued OKeh that could pgs- 
sibly fit time-wise. | would be interested 
to hear from anyone who has a copy of 
OK 8324 

Perry Bradford and his Gang— 
Incidental singing by male quartet. Un- 
Known instrumentation and _ personnel. 
Rec. N.Y., April 21, 1926. 
W141992 “Just Met A Friend” 

(Bradford) Co 14142-D 
W141993 “So’s Your Old Man” 
(McCord-Bradford) Co 14142-D 
Note: No information on this session. 


Georgia Strutters—cornet; trombone; 
clarinet doubling alto sax; piano; banjo; 
drums; Perry Bradford, vocals. Rec. 
N.Y., Aug. 6, 1926. 

142512-2 “Ev'rybody Mess Aroun’” 


(Bradford) Ha 231-H 
142513-3 “Georgia Grind” 
(Williams) Ha 231-H 


Note: cornetist is not Dunn. nor is it 
Aiken or June Clark to my ear. 
Georgia Strutters—cornet; trombone; 
clarinet; piano; banjo; drums; Perry 
Bradford, vocals. Rec. New York, Oct. 
21 or 22, 1926. 
142854-3 “Wasn't It Nice” 
(Jackson ¢nd_ Horsley) 
Ha 311-H, Ve 1311-V 
142855-3 “Original Black Bottom Dance” 
(Bradford and Horsley) same. 


Continued on page 36 





"April in Pavis' Count Basie and Wis Ordhestin 


Personnel as for April in Paris; Corner pocket; 





his English tour 


Did’n you; Sweety cakes; Magic; 

Shiny stockings; What am I here for; 
Midgets; Mambo Inn: Dinner with friends 
33CX10088 (LP) 


Charlie Paw ker plays (ole Povier 


This was Charlie Parker’s 
last recording — 
personnel includes: 

BILLY BAUER, guitar; 
WALTER BISHOP, piano; 
TEDDY KOTICK, bass; 
ARTHUR TAYLOR, drums 


I get a kick out of you*; 

Just one of those things; 

My heart belongs to Daddy; 

I’ve got you under my skin; 

Love for sale*; I love Paris* 
33CX10090 (LP) *(Two different takes) 


‘Dixieland Tanz! Bob Scobey 


Personnel: 

BOB SCOBEY, trumpet; 

BILL NAPIER, Clarinet; 

JACK BUCK, trombone; 

JESSE ‘TINY’ CRUMP, piano; 
CLANCY HAYES, banjo & vocal; 
AL McCORMICK, bass: 

FREDDIE HIGUERA, drums 


“Bass Hin! 


Arrangements and Orchestra 
conducted by Marty Paich— 
personnel includes: 

PETE CANDOLI, trumpet; 

HERBIE HARPER, trombone; 
JIMMY GIUFFRE, tenor saz.; 


BILL HOLMAN, tenor saz.; 
HERBERT GELLER, alto saz.; 


‘Mv Reber plays Gwlaw 


Personnel includes: 
BOB ENEVOLDSEN, trumpet 


Muskrat ramble; Trouble in mind*; 
Copenhagen; Somebody stole my gal*; 
Lover came back*; My gal Sal*; 

Five foot two, eyes of blue*; 

Royal Garden Blues; Stumbling * ; 

Ain’t she sweet*; Milenburg Joys; 
Getting my boots* 

33CX10089 (LP) *(Vocals by Clancy Hayes) 


Brown 


Blues for Sylvia; All of you; 
Everything I have is yours; 

Will you still be mine; Little toe; 
Alone together; My foolish heart; 
Blues for Lorraine 

8309087 (LP) 


_Howewd Roberts 


I hear a rhapsody; The innocents; 
(Back home again in) Indiana; Jillzie; 
Polka dots and moonbeams; 

My shining hour 3309038 (LP) 


Dizzy Gillespie Big Band 


featuring: 

DIZZY GILLESPIE, trumpet; 

- d , trombone; 
LUCKY THOMPSON, tenor saz. 


Pile driver; Cool eyes; Confusion; 
Hob nail special 
SEB10075 (EP) 


tin Getz Quintet, No2. 


Personnel: 


R, valve trombone; 


JOHN WILLIAMS, piano; 
TEDDY KOTICK, bass; 


FRANK ISOLA, drums 


Fascinatin’ rhythm; Minor blues 
SEB10076 (EP) 


The Genine of Bur Powell 


BUD POWELL, piano solos Parisienne thorofare; Dusk in Sandi; 


Oblivion; The last time I saw Paris; 
A nightingale sang in Berkeley Square 
SEB10074 (EP) 
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Bwd Powell 
“PIANO FAVOURITES” 
April in Paris; So sorry, please; 
Get happy; Sometimes I’m happy 
SEB10013 


Si 
; te o Uls ta rn re | = fe le OF BOB BROOKMEYER” 


You took advantage of me; Jasmin 
SEB10068 


“THE ARTISTRY OF STAN GETZ” No.3 
You turned the tables on me; 
Stella by Starlight; 


Time on my hands; Body and soul 
SEB10063 


Count Basie Big Baws 
No name; Redhead; Bunny; Bootsie 
8EB10033 


Oawle Paver 
“THE MAGNIFICENT 
CHARLIE PARKER” No. 1 
Au privave; She rote; K. C. Blues; 
Star eyes 
SEB10038 


Lionel Hampton Quavittand Quintet 
the greatest This can’t be love 


China Boy 
SEB10023 


jazz repertoire All the above recordings previously issued 
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an Rasev. Shorty Sherock, Joe 
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Dodds, Ma'colm. It 








Lewis, Smiley. Go:r 


Mando'ph. Boby. 





Moore, Marilyn (voc: Joe Wilder. tp; Al Cohm. 
ts; Don Abney, p; Barry Galbraith, g; Milt 
Hinton, b; Osie Johnson, d.) I’m just a lucky 
so-and-so; Ill wind; If love is troub'e: Is you 
is Or is you ain't my baby?; Born to b‘ow 
the blues; Lover come back to me: You're 
driving me crazy; Travlin’ all alone: I cried 
for vou: Leavin’ town; Trouble is a man: I 


got rhythm BETHLEHEM BCB 73 
Midnizhters, The. Oh, so happy: Is your love for 
rea FEDERAL 12299 
Milton, Roy. Rocking penumon‘a and the boogie 
woogie flu; Skid row KING 5069 
Murphy, Rocky (Barney Kessel) Begin the be- 
guine; Electric guitar boog‘e 


VERVE V-10067 
Newman, Joe and Zooi Sims (tp and ts; Adrian 





Acea, p: Oscar Pettiford, b; Osie Johnson, d 
Corky Mambo for Joe Wolfafunt’s lament 
Midnite fantasy Tater P Oh St! Bass 1 
nd; Oh, S te Simiiar Sou!s 

RAMA RLP 1003 
Pecora, » Santo th Roy Libert tp: Lester 
Bouchon, ¢c and ts: Renald Du Pont, p: Pau 
Gurna, g; Arthur Seetig. b; Roger Johnson, d.) 
Tailgate Itch: § Rampart St. Parade: Mack 
tt Knife; Copenhager Clarinet Marma‘ade 
China Boy; March of the Bobcats: Toot-toot 
Tootsie; Goodbye; You can depend on me 
VIK LX 1081 
Piano Red. Please don’t talk about me when I’m 
gone. Peachtree parade RCA VICTOR 6953 
Pilgrim Jubilee Singers (Spiritual) God is good 
to me; Gonna work or NASHBORO 605 
Price, L'oyd. Lone'y chair; The chicken and the 
bop KRC 301 





Price, Sammy (p mett Berry, tp: George 
Stevenson, tb: Herbert Ha c: Pops Foster, 
b; Freddy Moore i.) Squeeze me Basin 
Street Blues; World Waiting Sunrise: Mood 
New Orleans Drag; St. James Infirmary: Musk- 
rat Rambie; My b‘ues; Trombone B!ues: High 


Society JAZZTONE J-1260 
Prysock, Arthur. Bye, bye, baby: Too long I’ve 
waited PEACOCK 1676 


Redman, Don (as and ss: Joe Wilder, tp; Tyree 
Gienn, tb and vibes: Bobby Byrne, tb; Cole- 
man Hawkins, ts; Se!don Powell, fl and ts 
Danny Banks, bs and bass c; Red Piess, fi, c 
and as; Hank Jones, p; Barry Galbraith 
George Duvivier, b: Osie Johnson, d; Me‘vin 
Moore, voc.) Park A ue Patter: Good boog 
di goodie; Bla velvet; Ballade de ballet; 
Lydia; Mad minuet: My confectionery baby 
My gal Friday; Looney; The b!ame’s on you 
Penthouse alley; Sced’ess grapefruit 

GOLDEN CREST CR 3017 

Scobey, Bob (Lizzie Miles, vocals*) On revival 

day*; Jimtown blues; Make me a _ pal'et*; 





K 





Wild man blues: Baby, won’t you nlease come 
home?*; Deep Henderson; Ain't misbehavin’* 


Squeeze me Frog-i-more rag When you're 





1%2*;, Down and out bues: Tiger rag* 
VERVE V-i009 
Smith, Stuff (violin; Oscar Peterson, pn; Barney 
Kessel, g: Ray Brown, + Alvin Stoller, d.) 
Desert sands; Soft winds; Things ain't what 
they be; It don’t mean a thing: Time 

and again: I know that you know 

VERVE V-8206 
Sparks, The (instr.) Merry, merry L« Ol’ man 
river DECCA 30378 
Swanee Quintet (Spiritual!) My burdens are laid 


down; Come see about me 


ised to 


NASHBORO 604 
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Swing Four, The (instr.) The Carioca; Stop and 


Tex, Joe. Ain’t nobody's bizness; I want to have 


Trumpeters, The (Spiritual) Seven anges; I want 


FOLKWAYS FR 8901 


Doin’ the things; Blues in 


Cootie and Rex Stewart 


JAZZTONE J-1268 


Brian Harvey is at present on holiday and will 








JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


track, but the path has been well 
worn by the feet of those manv 


know where to look fcr the best 


selection of new and second-hand 
jazz records in London. 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


84, Newman Strect, 
Oxford Street, London. W 1 
(Next door to “MAGICOAL” 


Phone: MUSeum 0262 


“3 floors up, but 
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ONE SWEET 
| LETTER 
| FROM YOU 











HEY HOE 
Dear Sir, 

In his letter concerning Hugues 
Panassié (J.J. July), some of Mr. G. 
Annis’s remarks seem to hint at a cer- 
tain inconsistency in ‘he opinions of this 
critic, 

Panassié, Mr. Annis points out, has 
never said that the only worthwhile Jazz 
comes from New Orleans and that he has 
viewed certain other schools with marked 
approval, merely putting Bop into its 
proper perspective in the overall Jazz 
pattern. Yet in a recent article (J.J. May) 
Panassié states that “Bebop . . . does not 
belong to the Jazz tradition”, his reasons 
being that it lacks feeling, swing and 
that mode of expression peculiar to the 
old Blues singers. This would appear to 
be a contradiction in terms, since to put 
something into an overall perspective is 
not to exclude it from the picture al- 
together. 

In yet another article (J.J. July) he 
praises Earl Bostic as being one of the 
finest jazz saxophonists ever. Now here 
is another contradiction, for Bostic does 
not express himself in the style of the 
Blues singers even though his tone at 
times could hardly be called “straight”. 

Since he evidently does not, after all, 
lay much importance on the fact that a 
man must sound like a Blues singer be- 
fore he can be said to be playing jazz, 
why does Panassié cast aside Bebop and 
Modern Jazz and yet welcome Bostic to 
the fold with open arms ? 

I think that Panassié is_ entirely 
wrong when he makes sweeping state- 
ments to the effect that swing and feel- 
ing are absent from Modern Jazz; its 
very creation came as the result of a 
need for a greater expression of emotion 
than could be provided for by the older 
forms, and nobody who has listened in- 
telligently ‘o such men as Parker and 
Art Pepper can honestly say they do 
not swing. 

Why should jazz remain motionless 
and stay in its embryo form for the 
duration? Every other Art Form pro- 
gresses, acknowledging the worth of each 
successive era, learning from it and not 
casting it aside as outdated or “corny”, 
vet still realising and accepting the need 
for progress. And ironically enough, the 
12 bar Blues chord sequence was much 
emvloyed by ‘he early exvonents of Bop 
and is still widely used. Panassié should 
not turn his back on that which he does 
not understand nor base his criticisms 
on self-made definitions and criteria. 

C.D; BALL, 
Plymouth 





STOP PRESS 


Dear Sir, 

In your issue, June 1957, there 
appeared an article by Tony Hogg, 
titled “New Orleans Joys”. It was a good 
article but it should not have been 
written in the present tense. All the in- 
formation in the article was about two 
vears old! 

The article states that New Orleans 
jazz is currently more vigorous than it 
has been in a great many years in the 
Crescent City. With even the greatest 
possible optimism I cannot agree with 
this statement. 

The article refers to the old Oscar 
Celestin Band, and states that this band 

minus Celestin—-still plays in N.O. 
This is not true, and has not been the 
case for quite a long time. 

The article was correct in its reference 
to Bill Mathews’ Paddock Lounge Band. 
As far as I know this band is s‘ill going 
strong: and is the only half-way tradi- 
tional band playing regularly on Bourbon 
Street. 

The article refers to the Freddie 
Kohlman Band. This band has been out 
of existence for about two ,ears! And 
Lizzie Miles has been everywhere but in 
New Orleans lately (she’s been on tour 
with Bob Scobey’s new outfit). 

I am particularly surprised that any- 
one can be under the impression that 
George Lewis still has his band in N.O. 
George Lewis no longer even has a band! 
After many months in Los Angeles, at 
the Beverly Caverns, George took his 
dying band to Tin Angel in San Fran- 
cisco for a few months. As far as I know, 
George was planning then to leave for 
Europe to tour with Ken Colyer’s Jazz- 
men. At the last minute George had 
more heart trouble and the tour was 
vostponed. After his return to good 
health George left for Europe and tha‘ 
was the last I had heard of him. His 
group has completely disbanded. Alton 
Purnell tells me that Lawrence Marrero 
is back in New Orleans. I am told that 
“Kid” Howard lost all his teeth and is 
no longer playing at all. Jim Robinson, 
who has not been with Lewis for over a 
year, is in N.O., and with some other old 
veteran jazz men there, is going to form 
his own (?) band. 

I am sorry that my information is not 
more complete. I have said all I know, | 
wouldn't have said anything if that 
article hadn’t been so horribly out-of- 
date! ! 

DOUG POMEROY 
Altadena, Calif., U.S.A 
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BARBER’S POLL 
Dear Sir, 

The review of Chris Barber's latest LP, 
Nixa NL 6, is completely worthless froin 
my point of view, because (and I’m cer- 
tain that a large number of people will 
agree with me) I do not wish to read 
Gerald Lascelles’ damning comments on 
every member of the band. We would 
like to hear something of the individuali- 
ties that occur on the tracks and the 
differences that are noted on different 
recordings. 

Peter Tanner's comments following the 
aforementioned give us some idea of the 
type of record by mentioning that 
“Monty Sunshine plays well” and that 
“the banjo is over prominent.” 

Could we in future have more of a 
description of the music and less of 
Gerald Lascelles’ feelings towards the 
band, please? 

D. J. ROSS 
Leatherhead 


EL(L)ATED 
Dear Sir, 

{ feel it has become necessary to voice 
a protest at the sweeping critical detrac- 
tion of Miss Ella Fitzgerald’s current 
output, particularly with reference to the 
uniformly excellent “Cole Porter” and 
“Rodgers and Hart” albums. 

The main point of contention—that 
Ella does not sing enough jazz on these 
records—can be countered by a resound- 
ing “So What?" It was intended for her 
to sing show tunes and musical comedy, 
so why should the critics confuse the 
issue by expecting “Ella Sings W. ¢ 
Handy”? 

On every track the expression and 
timing are of the order that we have 
come to expect of this great artist. The 
reviewers conveniently ignore the fact 
(damning to their destructive criticism) 
that the faster ‘beat’ numbers are sung 
and played in as healthy and swinging 
an atmosphere as one could wish for, 
thanks largely to the competent Buddy 
Bregman arrangements—and even more 
so the presence of a certain Mr. Edison. 
whose work here is beyond reproach 
(The same remarks apply incidentally to 
the eouallv interesting “Ring Sings While 
Bregman Swings” LP). The slower ballad 
eumbers are impeccable jobs all, and 
make a most refreshing change from 
spavined rags such as the footweary 
“Saints” 

If these records are actually as poor 
as some critics would have us believe 
a most erroneous conclusion—how is it 
that thev stay in the best selling lists 
month after month, both here and in 
the Staies ? I suspect a large scale wel- 
come from those more bread-minded 
jazz lovers sick almost to death of “Tiger 
Rag” and delighted to see good well 
sung material coming into its own once 
more. 

The concensus of critical opinion on 
these records seems to be “thumbs 
down”. Frankly I don’t care: whatever 
Flla cares to sing is alright with me 
To my mind, these albums merely 
reaffirm the extraordinary versatility and 
good taste shown by one of the very few 
outstanding singers in this tasteless rock 
‘n’ roll age. 

FRANK DUTTON 
Maidenhead 








File your Jazz journals in an 


EASIBINDER 








Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ting loss or damage 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.1/2. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE 


1/6 per copy. Some back issues available 
JAZZ HOT (Chas. Delaunay) 25/- per 3 
JAZZ JOURNAL. Back issues 1950-5] available. price 1 /&« 


per copy, post free. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
-). 3 for 3/6 (post 9d 


at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1] 
JAZZ JOURNAL. 1956 complete-bound 


Hugues Panassié 


JIMMY RUSHING TALKS 
Continued from page 5 
Reddy. sax: Count Basie. p: Ruban 
Lynch, gtr: Walter Page, b:; Alvin 
Burroughs. dms: Jimmy Rushing. 
vocal 
9. 03872 “He Aint Got Rhythm” 
Vi 25505, HMV _ B8595 
with Benny Goodman and his Or- 
chestra—-New York City—Dec. 30. 
1936. 
Harry James. Gordon Griffin. Ziggy 
Elman, tp: Murray McEachern, Red 
Ballard. tb: Benny Goodman, cl: 
Hymie Schertzer, Bill DePew. as: 
Arthur Rollini, Vido Musso, ts; Jess 
Stacy. p: Allan Reuss, g: Harry 
Goodman, b: Gene Krupa. dms: 
Jimmy Rushing, vocai. 
“Jimmy's Round The Clock Blues” 
Excelsior 142 
with Johnny Otis and his Orchestra 
circa. 1946 
Teddy Buckner. Billy Jones. Loyal 
Walker. Pat Jones. tp: Lorenzo 
Cocker. Eli Robinson. John Petti- 
grew. Jap Jones, tb; Rene Block. 
James Von Steeter, Paul Quinechet‘e. 
Bob Harris. Leon Beck, sax: Bill 
Doggett, p: Bernie Cobbs, g: Curtis 
Counce. b: Johnny Otis. dms: Jimmy 
Rushing, vocal] 
C4226 “I'm Gonna Move To The 
Outskirts Of Town” Co 36601. 
with Count Basie and his Orchestra 
Chicago Apri! 3, 1942. 
Al Killian, Ed Lewis. Harry Edison 
Buck Clayton, tp; Dicky Wells. 
Robert Scott, Eli Robinson, tb; Jack 
Washington, as. cl; Earl Warren, as: 
Jerry Blake. as. cl: Don Byas, ts: 
Buddy Tate. ts. cl: Count Basie, p 
Freddv Green, g: Walter Page. b; Jo 
Jones. dms: Jimmy Rushing. vocal 


DISCOMANIA 
Continued from page 31 

Note: similar band to previous ses- 
sion. Note that Harmony number is 311, 
not 331 as in “Jazz Directory”; latter 
assumes Velvet Tone and Diva issues for 
all 3 couplings, but 1311-V is only one I 
can vouch for. 


Perry Bradford and His Gang—trum- 
pet; trombone; clarinet doubling alto sax; 
piano: banjo; Perry Bradford, vocals. 
N.Y., about Dec., 1926. 

74428-A “Original Black Bottom Dance” 
(Horsley-Bradford) OK 8416 
74429-A “Kansas City Blues” 
(Horsley) (sic) OK 8416 

Note: my copy is very ‘beat’, and it 
would be rash to speculate on the per- 
sonnel. I would definitely say, however. 
that the trumpeter is not the same man as 
on both versions of “Keep Your Tem- 
per”, therefore not likely to be June 
Clark, therefore this record was not cut 
by the band in the OKeh photograph 
mentioned above, although the _ instru- 
mentation is the same. 


Perry Bradford and His Gang--un- 
known instrumentation. Rec. Feb. 16. 
1927. 
W80429-C “All That I Had Is Gone” 

OK 8450 
W80430-B “Lucy Long” 
OK 8450 


Note: No information on this session. 
Original Jazz Hounds—trumpet; trom- 
bone: clarinet; Jimmy Johnson, piano: 
banjo: tuba: drums; Perry Bradford, 
vocals. Rec. N.Y., March 15, 1927. 
W143657-2 “All That I Had Is Gone” 
(Bradford) Co 14207-D 
W143658-3 “Lucy Long” 
(Bradford) Co 14207-D 
Note: Bradford names the pianist in 
the course of his vocalising. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 


not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 


Trial ( Ops 
TAPE 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. 


RECORDISTS. 
FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. 


RECORDINGS. 195. Kings Cross Road. London. W.C.1. 


Bold type 6d. per word 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 


SAPPHIRE 


post 1/6 JAZZ TAPES: Will trade, sell tape recordings of rare old, new 


jazz. blues records 


all styles, all artists. For information, 


JAZZ MAGAZINE from Buenos Aires. Price 9d per copy write: Stein & Carey, 8321 Loyola Blvd.. Los Angeles 45. 
PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d 


RECORD CHANGER. 30/- 


n 


No. 2) or back nos. available, 2/6 post free 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Louis Armstrong. Duke 
Hines, Josh White. On art paper. 10d each 


1 


Rainey (4 colours on art paper). 1/- each 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie’s Blues. Winir N.W.J 
Boy Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. The Miserere 


Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks 
Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy 
per copy, post free 


FROM : 





per year. Latest issue (Vol 


JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12. 


California. U.S.A 


Manchester, 3. 


Ellington, Ear 
2d postage. M 


COMPREHENSIVE 78/LP Tape to Disc Recording Facilities. 
Leaflet: RENDEZVOUS RECORDS. 19 Blackfriars Street, 


WANTED. Jazz concert programmes, Photographs. Leaflets, 
etc. Traditional Jazz only. Details and prices etc.—Raymond 


2 tage 6s 9 , . : 
2d postage Bray. “Wrangle House”, Wrangle, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


JELLY ROLI 


articulars 
You Knew. Mj P 


Bolden’s Blues. 3/3 THE ASHLEY 


Street. Manchester 


Founded 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 Baker Street, London 
1940. Members everywhere. Write for 


MARRIAGE BUREAU, 10 Corporation 


offers a personal service for your future 


happiness. Genuine introductions 
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BELGIAN JAZZ FAN, coming to London in September 
wishes to spend a week with London Jazz fan for visiting 
Jazz clubs. Reply urgently to Jazz Journal Box No. A.G.C. 
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GEORGE LEWIS N.O. BAND 
(Cavalier 12” LP: 50/-) 


HARRY BLONS’ DIX. BAND 
(Audiophile 12” LP: 50/-) 


GENE MAYL’S DIX. BAND 
(Audiophile 12” LP: 50/-) 


WILD BILL, PEE-WEE, 
VIC. DIC. GROUP 
(Storyville 12” LP: 47/6) 


JOHNNY DODDS ALBUM 
(Riverside 12” LP: 50/-) 


JAZZ DIXIELAND-CHICAGO 
(Grand Award 12” LP: 50/-) 


CHRIS BARBER’S BAND 


GEORGE LEWIS N.O. BAND (1) 
GEORGE LEWIS N.O. BAND (2) 
BILLY BANKS/CY LAURIE 


A FEW MISCELLANEOUS CLEARANCE BARGAINS .. . 


Orig. Dix. Onestep/4 or 5 Times/Struttin’ w. S. Barbecue 

Salty Dog/That’s a Pl./Move the Body Over/Don’t Give Up the Ship 
Didn't he Ramble/She’s Cryin’ For Me/Tishomingo BI. 

My Inspiration/Dallas Blues/Clt. Marmalade/Bonnie Lies Over 

the Ocean/Closer Walk With Thee/Panama (very hi-fi disc) 

Bill Bailey/Blue Mama’s Suicide Wail/St. James’ Infy./Sweet 
Georgia Brown/Red River Valley /Weary Blues (very hi-fi disc) 

We're In the Money/Gabriel Found His Horn/ Missy 

Sweet and Slow/Lulu’s Back /Sugar/The Lady’s In Love/ Louise 

| Want a Little Girl/Back in y. own B’yard/Sweet Ga. Brown 

It Must Be the Blues/State St. Blues/East Coast Trot /Chicago 
Buzz/Walk Easy Cause My Papa’s Here/Southbound Rag/Bohunkus 
BI./B. Burton’s Jazz/Cootie St./W. Way BI./Chi. Messaround /ete 
(Rex Stewart, Freeman, Hucko, Irwin, Leeman, etc.) That’s a Plenty 
Royal Gdn. BI./Indiana/Str. with S. Barbecue/Sunday/Why Was I Born 
Crazy Rhythm/Ain’t Misbehavin’/3 L. Words/Lady Be Good/etc 
Makin’ Whoopee/Over In The New Burying Ground/ Hushabye 
(Recorded at a concert in Copenhagen) Storyville EP 15) - 

Ice Cream/Down By the Riverside/Burgundy St Gazell EP 15, - 
When the Saints . . ./Just a Closer Walk ... Gazell EP 15/- 


Margie/Eh, La-Bas, Weatherbird Rag/Jazz Jamboree EP 12/6 


Postage-packing free inland as usual 


For further bargains see our advertisements in 
June, July and August issues of J.J. 


whatever your requirements in Jazz, wherever you live, write now 


to 

















THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 





P.S. HAVE YOU HAD DETAILS OF OUR RECORD CLUB? 








THE GREATEST CATALOGUE 
IN THE WORLD 


A 


Presents 
The most Exciting, Swinging, Modern Jazz 
iy or 1957 


Z 


featuring The Dave Quartet 


Paul Desmond, Ron Crotty, Lloya Davis 


12” LP LAEI2048 ‘A 
i ¥ 


HOW HIGH THE MOON - THE WAY YOU LOOK TONIGHT | — 


THE 


PERDIDO - THESE FOOLISH THINGS - STARDUST - ave 


Extended Play 
EPVI2I6 THESE FOOLISH THINGS - STARDUST 





The No. | Modern Jazz Seller of the year 


CHICO: YAMJLTON VOL | LAEI2039 Extended Play 


| want to be happy; Spectacular; Free EPV!194 Spectacular ; 

form; Walking Carson blues; Buddie Walking Carson Blues. 
Boo ;—-A nice day; My funny Valentine; 

Blue Sands; The Sage; The morning 1206 Squimp; Sleep. 

after. Jonalah ; The wind. 


VOL 2 LAEI2045 Music from the film 


Jonalah; Chrissie; The wind; Gone ‘SWEET SMELL OF SUCCESS ”’ 
Lover; The ghost—Sleepy slept here ; 


Takin’ a chance on love; The squimp ; EPVI227 The Sage ; Morning after ; 
Topsy; Drums west; Sleep. Buddie Boo. 
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